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If you do your part to make your organization alive 
and strong, you can look forward to better pay and 
better working conditions in the future. And also 
greater security than you enjoy today. On the other 
hand, if you neglect your union and it becomes 
debilitated, it cannot do an effective job for you. 
A weak union can’t win higher wages and im- 
proved conditions. Weak unions are pushed around. 


So, in fairness to yourself and your fellow trade 
unionists, won’t you do your part to help build your 
union? It isn’t hard. Just take a genuine interest in 
union affairs. Study your union’s problems. Bring 
new members into the fold. And attend union meet- 
ings regularly. This is the sensible, practical way to 
build your union—and it will pay off for you in deep- 
down satisfaction as well as in dollars and cents. 
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U.S.A.—120 Years Ago 


An American doubts of nothing—some- 
limes owing to enterprising boldness, some- 
times to want of knowledge or to self- 
confidence, always, in a measure, to the 
fact that want of success in an enterprise 
is not followed in the United States by 
obloquy or ridicule, even though the under- 
taking may have been injudicious. 

This, though often calculated to mislead, 
is, on the whole, an excellent thing. Even 
supposing a man to have miscalculated his 
strength in one attempt, he may take better 
care the next time. This spirit of enterprise 
and adventure has pushed new settlers far 
into all directions. * * * : 

Distances are not considered in this coun- 
try as in Europe. If they were, we should 
not have crept much beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains by this time. * * * Not distances 
alone are measured here by a standard 
different from that of other countries. Time, 
too, receives a different value, but it is 
measured by a smaller standard than in 
Europe. 

An American wants to perform within 
a year what others do within a much longer 
period. Ten years in America are like a 
century in Spain. The United States really 
change in some respects more within fen 
years than a country like Spain has within 
a hundred. England moves, in all practical 
affairs, quicker than the Continent. The 
United States move quicker still, in some 
respects, than England. 

There are many reasons for this more 
rapid movement. Let me only observe that 
it influences all relations of life. According 
to recent statements, a female servant in 
London remains, on average, 462 days in 
the same situation. I have no doubt that, 
if similar accounts could be obtained from 
Germany, we would find that they remain 
much longer there in the same place, and 
the corresponding period in New York 
would average much less. 

There are, at present, two classes of 
nations; namely, moving nations and sta- 
tionary nations. I speak here chiefly of 
industry, and diffusion and application of 
knowledge. This movement has become 
with the Americans one of the “historical 
tasks” which they have to perform. They 
must have steamboats, though a sailing 
boat may grace the landscape a thousand 
times more. They must have railorads, 
though traveling on them be a dull thing. 

Francis Lieber. 
[Born in Berlin in 1800, Francis 
Lieber came to America in 1827. He 
was a professor for many years at 


the University of South Carolina and 
later taught at Columbia University.] 
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WASHINGTON, D. © 


“Equal and exact justice to all men, 
of whatever state or persuasion, reli- 


gious or otherwise.” 


From Thomas Jeffersen’s 
Inaugural Address, 180! 


























EVERAL months ago, in one of 
our large metropolitan centers, 
a group of prominent business 

executives invited a representative of 

"the American Federation of Labor to 

‘be their guest at one of their informal 

“monthly dinners. The reason for the 

Pinvitation was their frank and forth- 

right desire to become better ac- 

quainted with a viewpoint which dif- 
fered from their own. 

In due course the pleasant dinner 

came to an end, the guest was intro- 

duced and he gave a short statement 
as a preliminary to the questions his 
hosts would care to ask. Up to that 

moment the evening had followed a 

pattern which was quite common- 

place. 

But then it happened. The very 
first question directed to the guest 
was this: 

“Why in the world does the Amer- 
jean Federation of Labor concern it- 
self in the legislative fight for a mini- 
mum wage law? Certainly no one in 
the room has ever hired a union man 
for as little as 75 cents per hour.” 

Now, of course, every real trade 
unionist knows that the American 
Federation of Labor has “concerned 
itself” about a minimum wage and 
Maximum hours laws for all Ameri- 
tan wage-earners—especially for the 
unorganized — simply because com- 
mon decency and the welfare of the 
nation require protection for the eco- 
nomically weak wage-earners. 

In other words, public interest dic- 
lates that the welfare of the nation’s 
lowest income groups should not be 
ignored simply because such workers 
are not in a position to protect them- 
selves. 

As trade unionists we do not turn 


p. to sovernment to do for us what we 
tan do for ourselves through col- 
mea, @ lective bargaining. Yet our interest 
, reli- in the welfare of all wage-earners and 
of America itself dictates that we ap- 
“ae peal to the conscience of the nation to 
yo 
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GEORGE T. 
protect those who. cannot protect 
themselves. 

Certainly it is true that the time and 
money spent by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its affiliates will 
not be repaid by the dues and cooper- 
ation of the non-union wage-earners 
who benefit from a wages-and-hours 
law. 

There is an essential point behind 
this whole question of the A. F. of L.’s 
interest in workers who do not pay 
dues to it. In the mind of the per- 
son who asked the question—as well 
as in the minds of millions of persons 
in the general public—the trade union 
movement is pictured as a kind of 
business organization which “sells” 
its benefits solely to those who “pay” 
for them in the form of dues. 

Any conception of the American 
Federation of Labor as an American 
institution with genuine interest in 
the welfare of the nation as a whole 
is completely foreign to people who 
think of trade unionism as a typical 
business enterprise. Yet, no matter 
how pleasant this viewpoint may be 
to their biases, the inescapable fact is 
that they are simply ignorant on the 
subject of trade unionism. This 
charge of ignorance is not made vin- 
dictively; rather it is made in the 
form of a challenge—a challenge to 
“look at the record.” 

Where is the record? Well, one 
part of the record is found in any au- 
thoritative history of the trade union 
movement in the United States writ- 
ten by competent scholars who were 
not members of any trade union. 
Indeed, the history of the United 
States as a nation cannot be fully 
written without references to the suc- 
cessful efforts of trade unions to fos- 
ter and promote the public interest. 
Whether it was free public schools 
where all American children would 
be assured an education or factory 
inspection laws to protect all wage- 
earners from industrial accidents, the 


The Public Interest 


American Federation of Labor 


By BROWN 


labor movement’s leadership is indeli- 
bly stamped on the pages of our na- 
tion’s history. 

But this is not the time or place to 
“point with pride” to the past; rather 
it is the time to turn our attention to 
current history —to the day-by-day 
efforts being made by genuine trade 
unionists to protect the public interest. 

Such current history was made this 
year at the seventy-third annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor which was held in Los An- 
geles during September. What kind 
of proposals did the delegates to that 
convention adopt as their objectives? 
What kinds of goals did they set up 
for attainment?’ For what purposes 
did they authorize the spending of 
time and money? To whom would 
the benefits flow if these objectives 
were reached ? 


usT a casual “thumbing-through” 
J of the proceedings of this or any 
other A. F. of L. convention—and the 
verbatim proceedings are available in 
most public libraries — will demon- 
strate to the most critical persons in 
the general public that the members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
are actively interested in matters of 
public interest. 

Assurance can be given here and 
now that the wide scope of the actions 
taken by an A. F. of L. convention 
will surprise the general public. The 
explanation for this reaction lies in 
the fact that the average non-unionist 
forgets that the delegates attend the 
convention not simply as trade union- 
ists but also as American citizens. 
Indeed, it is as American citizens first 
and as trade unionists second that 
they assemble to discuss their prob- 
lems. 


World Peace 

By way of example, the actions 
taken by A. F. of L. delegates on mat- 
ters of international relations occupy 
a prominent role in the convention. 
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Why are trade unionists interested in 
matters beyond wages, hours and 
working conditions in their own home 
towns? The answer lies in the simple 
fact that world peace is the founda- 
tion upon which must be built their 
own lives and the lives of their chil- 
dren. This is a problem which all 
citizens must face and solve, for what 
is the value of any other achievement? 

Quite understandably, therefore, the 
seventy-third convention listened to 
speakers from various parts of the 
free world, from our own govern- 
ment and from A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives abroad who described the 
possibilities for world peace. Quite 
understandably, too, the convention 
went on record opposing the doctrine 
of so-called “co-existence” with Soviet 
Russia. Is this the action of a selfish, 
self-centered organization of trade 
unionists? 

There are many other examples 
of our interest in world affairs which 
can be cited, line and verse; but for 
the moment let this be sufficient. 


Housing 

What of matters here at home at 
the domestic level? 

Here again the wide variety of reso- 
lutions adopted will be astounding— 
and thought-provoking. 

For example, consider a necessity 
of life such as housing. At their own 
expense the delegates were provided 
with the results of a continuing re- 
search into the facts about American 
housing. They were gratified to learn 
that currently about 1,000,000 dwell- 
ing units were being constructed an- 
nually. But they also learned that 
this addition to the nation’s housing 
was inadequate for two obvious rea- 
sons. One, our growing population 
requires a construction program of 
at least 2.000.000 housing units per 
year. Second, these added units are 
meaningless to millions of families 
who can afford neither to buy nor 
rent such housing. These are the 
families who must live in the slums. 
These are the families who cannot 





THE ELECTION 


Labor batted .600 in the Senate 
races and .560 in the House con- 
tests in the recent elections, 
Labor’s League for Political 
Education reports. A. F. of L. 
President George Meany dis- 
cusses the results of the voting 
and Congressional prospects for 
1955 in editorials on Page 18. 











How wealthy is a nation which houses some of its people in hovels 


have the very minimum of housing 
unless public housing—paid for in 
part by government subsidies—is con- 
structed. 

The delegates know the problems 
of slums not only in terms of housing 
but also in terms of crime, juvenile 
delinquency and disease. They know, 
too, that the typical trade unionist 
does not live in a slum. Also they 
know that if public housing is con- 
structed, the subsidy will come out 
of their wages as taxes. 

What action did the delegates take 
at the 1954 convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor? They criti- 
cized the policy of the federal govern- 
ment which practically ended the pub- 
lic housing program that the deceased 
Senator Taft had put into motion. 
They adopted a resolution calling 
upon the federal government to re- 
invigorate and broaden a positive 
program of public housing which 
would do for some citizens what they 
could not do for themselves. 

Since some A. F. of L. members 
are engaged in the construction in- 
dustry, someone might accuse them 
of self-serving. Yet isn’t that over- 
looking the economic benefits to the 
employers who are constructors, steel 
makers, brick manufacturers, cement 
producers and a whole host of others 
who create furniture, equipment and 
many other items found in our most 
modest homes today? How else can 
economic wealth be created to remedy 
a cancer which threatens this nation 
in more ways than one? 


Schools 

Next the action of the convention 
on the problem of schools should be 
considered. Here these taxpaying 
members of the American Federation 


: : 


of Labor proposed a federal program 
of aid to education which would pro- 
vide $1 billion over a_ three-year 
period. This defense of the free pub- 
lic school system is but a continuance 
of the trade union movement’s origi- 
nal demands for freedom and equality 
of educational opportunity. It is an 
historical fact that free trade unionists 
led to the establishment of America’s 
public school system. 


Highways 

Then, too, there are the resolutions 
adopted by the convention unani- 
mously to expand the federal high- 
way program from $2 billion per 
year to $7 billion each year for the 
next ten years. In these troubled 
times, with so much emphasis upon 
national defense needs, this proposal 
is beyond dispute. Despite all our 
other national defense efforts, the 
fact remains that America does not 
have modern transcontinental high- 
ways which could meet the demands 
of a mobile defense force. Indeed, 
there are vast stretches of so-called 
national highways which are little 
better than asphalt-covered cowpaths. 
It is to the credit of the trade unionists 
that they face the realities of national 
defense and seek to protect the in- 
terests of all citizens. 


Hospitals 

Next, check the reasoning of the 
convention delegates who voted unani- 
mously to have Congress put into ac- 
tual operation legislation, long since 
adopted, that provided for federal 
construction of much-needed hospi- 
tals. Under the terms of the Hill- 
Burton Act, Congress is now in & 
position to appropriate $150 million 
a year for this purpose. 
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Cooperative Education 

The adoption by the convention of 
a resolution calling upon all affiliated 
unions to provide college scholarships 
for young men interested in engineer- 
ing—without regard to whether or 
not they are sons of union mem- 
bers—demonstrates a public interest 
of the highest caliber. 

There are many, many other ac- 
tions of the convention—a higher 
minimum wage law for all wage-earn- 
ers, improved unemployment com- 
pensation for all workers, more equi- 
table tax policies for those least able 
to pay taxes and a more aggressive 
reciprocal trade program, to mention 
a few—which further established the 
public interest character of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Some Conclusions 

As you look back over the activities 
of the seventy-third convention, you 
can see that the delegates are genu- 
inely interested in improving the well- 
being of all citizens. These are men 
who are convinced that America is 
economically strong, that it can and 


has produced miracles in the produc- 
tion of wealth. 

But the questions for which the 
delegates sought answers arise from 
this very fact that America is a 
wealthy nation. 

Can a nation be wealthy but have 
its cities threatened by slums and 
their by-products? 

Can a nation be wealthy but have 
its citizens living in hovels within 
sight of buildings which are the won- 
der of the world? 

How wealthy is a nation which—in 
the midst of the Twentieth Century— 
cannot provide either decent school- 
rooms or enough schoolrooms, not 
to mention enough teachers, for full- 
time instruction of the citizens of 
tomorrow? 

How wealthy is a nation that boasts 
of more automobiles per family than 
any other nation in the world but 
does not have a national roads sys- 
tem which is adequate for national 
defense, much less enjoyment? 

How can America be so rich if it 
cannot compare with other smaller 
and less prosperous nations in terms 


of hospitals—either for the physically 
ill or the mentally sick? 

In short, the record of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor demonstrates 
beyond shadow of doubt that its mem- 
bers are really concerned about mat- 
ters of public interest—although it is 
not politically pleasant or socially 
“nice” to face up to the truth and de- 
mand realistic action. 

One fact above all must be kept 
in mind. A. F. of L. members are 
taxpaying citizens as well as trade 
union members. They are as sensi- 
tive to their tax bills as any other 
group of citizens. What they demand 
in the public interest will lead to in- 
creased taxes that will come out of 
their own pay envelopes as much as 
from the wages of non-union mem- 
bers. A. F. of L. members are not 
asking for giveaway programs. 

All that the A. F. of L. does ask its 
fellow citizens to do is to search their 
conscience and determine whether or 
not they are as sensitive to the public 
welfare as the printed records of 
A. F. of L. conventions demonstrate 
year after year. 


VEW WANTS MAKE YEW JOBS 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


ANKIND as a whole has a long 

way to go before it can rightly 

feel that it has solved the prob- 
lem of production and abundance. 
The mass want in large sections of 
the globe is due 
primarily to ina- 
bility to produce 
eficiently and 
sufficiently. The 
poverty in other 
places is due to 
maldistribution 
or unjust social 
distribution of 
the goods pro- 
duced or the income created. 

In countries where there is a strong 
free trade union movement with a 
sound attitude toward productivity, 
there is a far greater likelihood of 
the national income being more justly 
distributed than in those where poor 
levels of production and miserable 
standards of life and labor prevail. 
In countries where the owner and 
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management group operates on the 
principle that the best market is a 
mass market rather than a luxury 
market, we are much more likely to 
have decent living and working stand- 
ards. 

Our efficiency of production in the 
United States has no doubt been a 
vital force for our higher standards 
of living and better working condi- 
tions. 

But this great efficiency and high 
productivity could never have reached 
the present levels had it not been for 
our trade union movement being 
geared unswervingly to securing ever 
higher purchasing power. 

We have a basic economic policy 
rooted in the belief that the more 
wants we have, the less want there 
will be in our midst. The American 
people create new wants; this means 
creating new industries. It means 
ever more efficient industrial tech- 
niques. 

On the other hand, in countries 


where there is no efficiency of produc- 
tion the people have far fewer wants 
but they suffer from much more want. 
They do not develop new industries 
largely because they have not yet im- 
proved their old industries. They do 
not have a problem of steel replacing 
wood or of aluminum replacing steel 
because they have not yet been able 
to get enough of even wood. 

There is a peculiar notion in cer- 
tain circles that the world has already 
solved the problem of want. The pris- 
oners of this brand of wishful think- 
ing would have us believe that the 
primary source of man’s woes today 
is abundance rather than poverty. 
This approach is an amalgam of truth, 
half-truth and no truth. 

The experience of our country in 
expanding its wants and enlarging its 
capacity to meet these wants has much 
to offer to other countries where lead- 
ers, liberated from dead dogmas, are 
earnest and practical in their efforts 
to eliminate want. 
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URING October I visited many 
D cities of Hokkaido, northern- 

most island of Japan proper. 
Hokkaido is a large and fertile island 
with a population of only 4,000,000 
Japanese. Measuring this small pop- 
ulation against the island’s economic 
potential indicates that it is an under- 
developed area of an overpopulated 
Japan. 

One of the consequences of Yalta 
was the delivery to the Soviet Union 
of the long thin island of Sakhalin in 
its entirety. The southern half of 
Sakhalin had been the Japanese area 
of Karafuto. Rich in oil and paper 
resources, the loss of Karafuto to the 
Soviet Union struck a heavy blow at 
the economy of Hokkaido. Yalta also 
stripped Japan of the Kuriles and the 
Habomai Islands. 

Several weeks ago I walked several 
kilometers over muddy roads from 
the small town of Habomai to the 
lighthouse of the Nossapu Peninsula, 
directly facing the fortified Soviet-oc- 
cupied Habomais. The only defense 
against Soviet penetration was a rick- 
ety wooden tower in which sat one 
lonely Japanese policeman. 

Hokkaido, directly facing Soviet 
territory, has been a prime area of 
Communist activity since 1945. Com- 
munist-staged “people’s trials” in the 
strategic coal mining areas of Hok- 
kaido during late 1945 and early 1946 
led to entrenched Communist con- 
trol of many of the coal miners’ un- 
ions which, despite their 1.C.F.T.U. 
affiliation, follow a political line par- 
alleling that of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 

Hokkaido is also the home of two 
large steel plants. Both of these plants 
are in the city of Muroran. One, the 
Japan Steel Works, employing 3,800 
workers, occupies a highly strategic 
position in Japan because of its his- 
toric connection with the munitions 
and the naval craft industries of Nip- 
pon. The union at this plant, re- 
portedly more of a company union 
than a free union, was goaded into 
action last June when the company 
announced a mass discharge of 900 
workers in order to rationalize pro- 
duction and reduce operating costs. 
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The Mess at Muroran 


RICHARD DEVERALL 


4. F. of L. Representative in Asia 
The Mitsui Bank had demanded that 
the company rationalize. And seem- 
ingly the only way the company could 
find was mass discharge of workers. 

If the union had been docile until 
then, it stood up on its feet and de- 
clared itself in a state of dispute with 
Japan Steel. Thus began one of the 
most historic Sohyo strikes of the 
post-occupation period. The striking 
workers of Muroran went out to de- 
fend their job rights. Living in a 
Japan in deflation, they knew that if 
they lost they would face a bleak 
future. 

But Sohyo headquarters in Tokyo 
saw in the strike far broader impli- 
cations. Secretary-General Minoru 
Takano declared it was actually a 
strike against “Prime Minister Yoshi- 
da’s war economy and rearmament.” 
During July and August the solidarity 
of the striking workers was perfect. 
Bargaining with the company pro- 
ceeded and the mass discharge threat 
was reduced from 900 to 768 workers. 
Local merchants and small business- 
men supported the strike because the 
strikers were their customers. 

A AUTUMN approached and the 

workers remained out on strike, 
the factory chimneys smokeless and 
lonely, the impasse disturbed many of 
the workers. By early September, 
with the first chilly winds blowing 
down across snow-capped mountains, 
many workers felt that some sort of 
settlement had to be made before 
snow arrived. Hokkaido’s winters 
are very cold, but the workers of 
Hokkaido—unlike workers the 
other Japanese islands—have pot- 
bellied stoves in their homes and use 
three to four tons of coal each year 
to protect themselves from freezing. 

The company, dependent on the 
Mitsui Bank for a large part of its 
financing, remained adament on the 
issue of the mass discharge. As the 
workers grumbled, Sohyo propaganda 
reminded them that other workers last 
year had been out on strike for longer 
periods. But there was wavering. 
In mid-August, Sohyo dispatched top 
officials to Muroran to see that the 
workers would, as Secretary-General 


on 








Takano put it, “beat down the enemy's 
attack.” 

Meanwhile Sohyo, which has re. 
vived the formerly outlawed Youth 
Action Corps, directly entered the 
dispute through the Coal Miners Un- 
ion. Veteran leftists from the Coal 





We believe our readers will be 
interested in learning that the 
scene of this story is very close 
to the place where ruthless 
Soviet fliers shot down the 
American B-29 a few days ago. 








Miners Union supervised the rigid 
organization of semi-military units 
of young boys and the youth of Muro- 
ran. 

Decked out with red kerchiefs a la 
Red China’s Young Pioneers, mem- 
bers of the Youth Action Corps were 
given goon squad duties. Their as- 
signment was to terrorize any work- 
ers who indicated that they sought 
a settlement of the strike. Muroran 
citizens told me that parades march- 
ing through the streets of Muroran in- 
cluded six-year-old children singing 
Cominform songs. 

The Coal Miners and the experts 
from Tokyo also organized the wives 
of the threatened workers into a 
Housewives’ League which, as sub- 
sequent events showed, was also a 
semi-military organization. 

This use of the Youth Action Corps 
and the Housewives’ League was the 
real beginning of the trouble. It also 
marked the end of local control over 
the strike. Thenceforth the Coal 
Miners and Sohyo increasingly domi- 
nated Muroran. 

On September 3 a meeting of the 
strikers was held to discuss their fu- 
ture course. Some 1,500 workers, in- 
cluding those directly threatened with 
discharge, voted for an absolute strug: 
gle to the bitter end, while 1,200 work- 
ers voted for joken toso, a new tactic 
of returning to work but resuming col- 
lective bargaining. 

On September 10 the company 
locked out the workers. A few days 
later it tried to move unfinished work 
out of the plant. All workers rallied 
at this point to prevent the company 
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from undercutting the strike in this 
way. 

By mid-September many workers 
made secret moves to form a new 
union which would seek a reasonable 
settlement of the strike. The Youth 
Action Corps, when such union mem- 
bers were apprehended, went to work 
on them. Despite the rising reign of 
terror in the working-class areas of 
Muroran, the move to stop the strike 
went ahead, and by September 20 
some 1,200 workers had agreed to 
secede and form an independent un- 
ion. 

The action came as a result of the 
bitter experience of the steel workers 
of Amagasaki who earlier in the year, 
under Sohyo leadership, fought a 
bitter strike, only to have it end with 
the complete collapse of the company 
and the loss of jobs for all the work- 
ers. The workers of Muroran also 
had noticed that the slogans of their 
strike had changed from “No Mass 
Discharge” to “No Armament Pro- 
duction in This Factory.” The strug- 
gle, to paraphrase Lenin, had changed 
from an economic to a political strug- 
gle. 

Secretary-General Takano flew to 
Muroran from Tokyo in a !ast-ditch 
effort to maintain the strike at all 
costs. Behind him were the husky 
boys of the Youth Action Corps. 

Concurrently the political fight was 
rocking the community. In the home 
of one striker, Katsuzo Kubota, 47 
years of age, the wife was a Com- 
munist. Mr. Kubota was anti-Com- 
munist. He favored a reasonable 
settlement of the struggle. After con- 
flict and brooding, Kubota made his 
decision. He hanged himself. 

The left-wingers and Communists 
buried the anti-Communist Kubota in 
a flag-draped coffin. Not Japanese 
flags but the flags of international 
communism. More Cominform songs 
were sung as Sohyo declared Kubota 
had died “in the interests of the 
strike.” 

On September 23, the ninety-ninth 
day of the strike, 1,200 Japan Steel 
Works strikers formed a second un- 
ion, seceded from Sohyo control and 
pressed for a settlement. Homes of 
No. 2 union members were plastered 
at night with “Dirty Dog” signs. 
Youth Action Corps: hoodlums freely 
sluged the opposition as the Japanese 
police—according to all reports— 
stood by with folded arms. Family 
fought family, neighbor fought neigh- 
bor as the injection of Sohyo politics 
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turned the community of striking 
workers into a teeming cauldron of 
fear, hatred and class struggle. 

Union No. 2 demanded police pro- 
tection after wives and children of its 
members were terrorized nightly by 
Youth Action Corps members who 
tossed firecrackers into their tiny 
homes. Other laddies of the left wing 
would rap on doors late at night and 
announce: “Telegram!” When the 
family opened the door, a bucket of 
reeking human waste would be 
splashed into the room. 

By the end of September, Sohyo 
had seemingly established a small 
soviet in Muroran with its coal miner 
goon squads, the husky !ads of the 
Youth Action Corps and the Com- 
munist women fanatics attacking any 
who did not agree with the decision of 
the Central Struggle Committee. 

The second union was criticized by 
many other union leaders in Japan. 
But as Yomiuri, a national newspaper, 
asked later: 

“It is easy to accuse the second un- 
ion of being disruptionist. But what 
drove them into such a corner?” 

Another newspaper pointed out, 
fairly enough, that the chaotic situ- 
ation was precisely the kind of fer- 
ment facilitating the growth of com- 
munism in Japan. 

Within a few days after formation 
of the second union, fighting broke 
out. Several were injured. A fright- 
ful typhoon meanwhile swept across 
Hokkaido. Shortly after the damage 
had been repaired the 1,200 members 
of the second union made a deal with 
the company and marched back to 
work, 

Until the end of September the 
governmental authority and the police 


remained neutral. Workers and their 
families could not leave their homes 
at night without a “permit” from the 
Struggle Committee, which was in 
fact a soviet. News reporters were 
browbeaten in order to prevent fair 
reporting of the violence in Muroran. 
In one case three workers were kept 
under “arrest” by the Youth Action 
Corps. 

This role of the Youth Action Corps 
must not be underestimated. When it 
was at its first peak, during 1946- 
1947, moderate union leaders were 
kidnaped by the youthful goons of 
the Communist Party. 


 ¥ THE face of W.F.T.U. support to 
Union No. 1, the second union 
turned to the new democratic labor 
federation, Zenro, and asked for sup- 
port. Seasoned trade unionists of the 
Japan Seamen’s Union entered the 
picture, but only after a complete re- 
view had been made as to the cause 
of the split. 

Immediately after Zenro entered the 
situation, Sohyo’s Takano visited 
Zenro headquarters in Tokyo to ask 
that Zenro refrain from supporting 
Union No. 2. The Zenro leaders told 
Takano that Sohyo had produced a 
situation beyond salvation, the No. 2 
Union had been formed by the work- 
ers and Zenro had come into the pic- 
ture only at the request of the work- 
ers. Zenro concluded that not Zenro 
but Sohyo should withdraw in order 
to salvage the wreckage. 

It is now November in Japan. 
Snow has already fallen in Hokkaido. 
Members of Union No. 2 are at work. 
Members of Union No. 1 are leaving 
for Union No. 2 every day. 

As at (Continued on Page 27) 





These steel workers belong to the new non-Communist Union No. 2 
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road employes and their de- 

pendents have been achieved 
through the recent amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts enacted by 
the Eighty-third Congress. This was 
accomplished as a result of the un- 
tiring efforts of the member organi- 
zations of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association in cooperation with 
the organizations of the operating 
crafts on the railroads. 

H.R. 7840, which was the bill pre- 
sented after almost five months’ study 
and exhaustive research by repre- 
sentatives of all the standard railway 
labor organizations, was passed by 
the House on July 30 by a unanimous 
roll-call vote, with the Senate pass- 
ing the House-approved bill on Au- 
gust 19 during the final hours of the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

On August 31, President Eisen- 
hower signed H.R. 7840 into law and 
the bill thereupon became Public Law 
746. 

The changes made in the Railroad 
Retirement Act. the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act are sum- 
marized as follows: 


OO ead suphey benefits to rail- 


Benefits to Widows, Dependent 
Widowers and Dependent Parents 


Under the old law an aged widow. 
dependent widower or dependent par- 
ent was not eligible for a survivor 
annuity until age 65. The new law 
lowers the eligibility age to 60. The 
immediate effect of this phase of the 
amendment ‘is that some 33,000 wid- 
ows between 60 and 65 years of age 
became eligible for widows’ insur- 
ance annuities as of September 1, 
1954. These widows. under the old 
law, would have been required to 
wait until they attained age 65 before 
becoming eligible for monthly an- 
nuities. 


Benefits to Widowed Mothers 
With Disabled Children 
Under the old law benefits were 
payable to a widowed mother under 
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By GEORGE M. HARRISON, President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 


65 only if she had in her care a child 
of the deceased employe under age 
18. The child also is entitled to a 
benefit. Such benefits, both to the 
widow and the child, cease when the 
child reaches 18. Under the new law 
a widow without children will become 
eligible for an annuity at age 60. 
The new law further provides that 
if the child has a permanent physical 
or mental condition prior to reaching 
age 18 which makes him totally dis- 
abled, survivor benefits to the wid- 
owed mother and child will be pay- 
able even though the child may be 
over 18 years of age. 

An incident result of this phase of 
the amended law is that in the case 
of a retired employe aged 65 or over, 
having a wife under age 65 and a 
disabled child over 18 years of age 
whose disability started at or before 
age 18, the wife in such case is 
eligible for a wife’s annuity as of 
September 1, 1954. 


Elimination of Reduction 
in Survivor Benefits 


Under the old law a widow, de- 
pendent widower or dependent parent 
who received a survivor benefit, and 
who was eligible for a retirement 
annuity in his or her own right be- 
cause such individual had railroad 
employment, would have the survivor 
benefit reduced by the annuity to 
which such individual was entitled 
by reason of his or her own employ- 
ment. Such individual could not re- 
ceive both amounts. The new law 
provides that both annuities shall be 
payable without deduction. 


Increase in Creditable 
Compensation 


Under the old law a retirement 
annuity, other than the minimum an- 
nuity, was calculated on the basis of 
the individual’s years of service in 
the railroad industry and his average 
monthly compensation. No more 
than $300 could be credited in any 
month. 

The annuity was computed by mul- 
tiplying an individual’s years of serv- 
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ice by the following percentages of 
his monthly compensation: 2.76 per 
cent of the first $50; 2.07 per cent 
of the next $100; and 1.38 per cent 
of the next $150. 

The new law provides that com 
pensation up to $350 a month shall 
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be credited with respect to such com- Ky 
pensation earned subsequent to the = 
effective date of this amendment. § 7 
Earnings from $300 to $350 a month oul 
will, therefore, be used in calculating sid 
a person’s annuity only from the ef- a 
fective date of the new law or, in be 
other words, from the date on which at 
the tax became payable on_ thal bg 
amount. Hence, under the provisions bg 
of the new law an individual’s an § 
nuity will be computed by multiply: ind 
ing his years of service by the follow- ath 
ing percentages of his average month: 
ly compensation: 2.76 per cent of the 
first $50; 2.07 per cent of the next 
$100; and 1.38 per cent of the next 
$200. 
Survivor benefits also will be in § °* 
creased in those cases where the de 16 
ceased employe will have had an aver z 
age monthly compensation in exces P 
of $300 subsequent to the effective th, 









date of the new law. 
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Crediting of Compensation 
Earned After Age 65 


Under the old law compensation 
earned after retirement age was used 
in computing an individual’s retire- 
ment annuity, even though he may 
have had lower earnings after age 65 
which would operate to reduce his 
average monthly compensation and 
therefore reduce his annuity. The 
new law provides that compensation 
earned after the individual has 
reached 65 would be disregarded if 
the result of taking such compensa- 
tion into account would be to dimin- 
ish his annuity. Conversely, earn- 
ings after 65 will be included if the 
inclusion will result in an increase 
in the employe’s annuity. 


Disability Work Clause 


Under the old law a disability an- 
nuitant who earned more than $75 
in service for hire or in self-employ- 
ment in each of any six consecutive 
calendar months was deemed no 
longer disabled at the end of the six- 
month period. The new law elim- 
inates this test and permits a dis- 
ability annuitant to earn up to $100 
a month. The disability annuitant 
will lose his annuity with respect to 
any month in which he is paid more 
than $100 in earnings from employ- 
ment or self-employment. 


Convention Delegates 


Under the old law the service of 
delegates to national or international 
conventions of railway labor organi- 
zations was covered employment 
under the act. These conventions fre- 
quently include delegates from units 
outside the railroad industry or out- 
side the country who have no other 
covered employment. The accumula- 
tion of these trifling credits is of 
little if any value, particularly when 
compared with the nuisance of record- 
ing them and collecting the taxes 
on them. The new law excludes such 
service from the tax and benefit pro- 
visions where the individual has no 
other previous covered employment. 


Benefits to Children 
Not Attending School 


Under the old law a child of a 
deceased employe under 18 and over 
16 years of age must attend school 
reguiarly, if feasible, in order to be 
dligible for a survivor’s annuity. The 
new iaw strikes out the requirement 
that -uch a child must attend school 
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in order to be eligible for a survivor’s 
benefit. This provision was placed in 
the law originally because a similar 
provision was contained in the Social 
Security Act. This provision has long 
since been stricken from the Social 
Security Act, and it is now removed 
from the Railroad Retirement Act. 


Waiver of Benefits 


The new law provides that any per- 
son entitled to an annuity or pension 
under the Railroad Retirement Act 
may waive, in whole or in part, such 
annuity or pension which would 
otherwise be due. The purpose of the 
provision is to enable the annuitant 
or pensioner, by waiving all or part 
of his railroad retirement benefit, to 
come within the income limitations 
specified in the veterans’ laws ($1400 
per year if the recipient is unmarried 
and $2700 per year if the recipient 
is married or with minor children) 
and thereby qualify for a veteran’s 
non-service-connected pension. A 
similar provision is con- 
tained in the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed by Public Law 555, 
Eighty-second Congress. 

The participating or- 
ganizations, which, as 
before stated, comprised 
all of the standard rail- 
way labor organizations, 
are to be especially com- 
mended for the reason 
that all the amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act liberalizing the 
benefits as outlined above have been 
accomplished while maintaining the 
financial stability of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Fund. The Railroad Retire- 
ment System is financed on a level 
cost basis which contemplates a stabi- 
lized rate of tax contribution guaran- 
teeing the benefit program indefinitely 
in the future. 


Amendments to 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
Benefits payable under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act are financed by 
a payroll tax of 614 per cent on rail- 
road employes and an equal tax on 
their employers, payable on each em- 
ploye’s compensation up to $300 a 
month under the old law and by con- 
tributions from the federal govern- 
ment on account of creditable mili- 
tary service. . 

The new law increases the maxi- 





mum tax base from $300 to $350 a 
month, effective July 1, 1954, leaving 
the tax rate of 64% per cent un- 
changed. 

Compensation for service as a dele- 
gate to a national or international 
convention of a railway labor organi- 
zation, if such delegate has not pre- 
viously rendered service covered 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
will be disregarded. As already 
noted, the new law will disqualify 
such delegates for any benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 


Amendments to 
Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


Benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are payable 
to a qualified employe (1) for each 
day of unemployment or of sickness 
in excess of seven in the first four- 
teen-day registration period of un- 
employment or of sickness in a bene- 
fit year in which he has seven or 
more days of unemploy- 
ment or of sickness and 
(2) for each day of un- 
employment or of sick- 
ness*in excess of four in 
any subsequent fourteen- 
day registration period 
of unemployment or of 
sickness in the same 
benefit year. Benefits 
may be paid for a maxi- 
mum of 130 compensable 
days in a benefit year 
for each type of benefit. 

Under the old law an employe was 
qualified for unemployment or sick- 
ness benefits in a benefit year if he 
was paid compensation totaling not 
less than $300 in a base year. The 
daily benefit rate was determined by 
the employe’s base-year compensa- 
tion, in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 





DAILY 
BASE-YEAR BENEFIT 

COMPENSATION RATE 
$300 to $474.99.......... $3.00 
$475 to $749.99. .....00.. 3.50 
ce EE 4.00 
$1000 to $1299.99........ 4.50 
$1300 to $1599.99........ 5.00 
$1600 to $1999.99........ 5.50 
$2000 to $2499.99........ 6.00 
$2500 to $2999.99........ 6.50 
$3000 to $3499.99........ 7.00 
$3500 and over.......... 7.50 


A base year is a calendar year 
while a benefit year starts each July 1 
and extends through the following 
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June 30. Under the new law the daily 
benefit rate will be determined by the 
employe’s base-year compensation in 
accordance with the following sched- 
ule: 


DAILY 
BASE-YEAR BENEFIT 

COMPENSATION RATE 
$400 to $499.99.......... $3.50 
$500 to $749.99.......... 4.00 
$750 to $999.99.......... 4.50 
$1000 to $1299.99........ 5.00 
$1300 to $1599.99........ 5.50 
$1600 to $1999.99........ 6.00 
$2000 to $2499.99........ 6.50 
$2500 to $2999.99........ 7.00 
$3000 to $3499.99........ 7.50 
$3500 to $3999.99........ 8.00 
$4000 and over.......... 8.50 


It will be seen from this table that 
unemployment and sickness benefits 
are not payable to any person whose 
base-year earnings are less than $400. 

There is a further provision in the 
new law that if the daily benefit rate 
to which an employe would be en- 
titled under the above schedule 


HE Tobacco Workers Inter- 
national Union has had a long 
and colorful history. Chartered 
in 1895, the organization was known 
at first as the National Tobacco 
Workers Union of America. In 1899 
the name was changed to the Tobacco 
Workers International Union. 
During the union’s formative years 
the tobacco worker was one of the 
lowest paid and most exploited work- 
ers in the whole American economy. 
Because of his low economic status, 
poor conditions of work and meager 
pay, he was known as a “tobacco 
rat.” His plight was brought about 
by the harsh employers of that era. 
Labor was powerless in the face of 
the giant combine which controlled the 
industry back in those lusty days. 
About 1911 the huge tobacco trust 
was dissolved by a Supreme Court 
decision. The monopoly was divided 
into four or five different companies 
as we see them today. Along about 
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amounts to less than half of his daily 
rate of compensation for the last 
covered employment in which he wes 
engaged in the base year, his daily 
benefit rate will be increased to half 
of such amount but not exceeding 
$8.50. 

By virtue of this phase of the 
amendments to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, benefits 
thereunder, with respect to unemploy- 
ment, sickness and maternity, are 
specifically geared to the last daily 
rate of compensation earned by the 
claimant in covered employment in 
which he or she was engaged in the 
base qualifying year. 

Also, the total amount of benefits 
which may be paid to an employe 
separately for unemployment or sick- 
ness within a benefit year cannot ex- 
ceed his total compensation in the 
base year. 

The unemployment and _ sickness 
benefit programs under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act are 
supported by contributions collected 
by the Railroad Retirement Board 


Is Your Cigarette Union-Made? 


By JOHN O’HARE and R. J. PETREE 


President and Secretary, Respectively, 
Tobacco Workers International Union 





this period several small companies, 
which were independent of the mo- 
nopoly, appeared on the scene. Only 
through their use of the Tobacco 
Workers’ union label were they able 
to stay in business. The Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Company was an example 
of this fight for independence. It 















from the employers alone with re- 
spect to each employe in service. The 
contribution rate is based on a slid- 
ing scale and is fixed for any one 
year in accordance with the balance 
remaining in the unemployment in- 
surance account as of the close of 
business on September 30 of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Under the old law the contribution 
rate was applicable to the employe’s 
compensation not in excess of $300 
for any calendar month. The new 
law increases the maximum compen- 
sation subject to contribution to $350 
a month. 

In accordance with the amend- 
ments made in the Railroad Retire. 
ment Act and the Railroad Retire 
ment Tax Act with respect to dele. 
gates attending a national or inter- 
national convention of a railway la- 
bor organization, the new law like- 
wise exempts from the provisions of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act such delegates if they have 
not previously rendered service to an 
employer as defined in that act. 
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MR. SEIDMAN 


“ee has been the 
nation’s No. 1 economic issue in re- 
cent months. Perhaps no other sub- 
ject figured so largely in the recent 
political campaign. But while many 
people with various political views 
have talked about unemployment, in- 
formation about the unemployed has 
been quite scanty. 

Who are the unemployed? How 
many of your neighbors in your own 
community are now unempioyed or 
have suffered from unemployment 
some time during the year? How 
many of your fellow workers in your 
industry or trade have been laid off 
from work? Are the unemployed 
predominanily old, young or middle- 
aged? Has unemployment hit hard- 
er among Negroes or whites, men or 
women? How long have the unem- 
ployed been without jobs? How 
many people are forced to work only 
part-time because they cannot find 
full-time jobs? 

Surprisingly little attention has 
heen paid to these questions. Yet we 
must have the answers to just these 
questions if we are going. to stop 
thinking about unemployment in 
terms of cold statistics and begin to 
regard the unemployed as human 
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beings who are suffering great hard- 
ship through no fault of their own. 

In addition, we ought to know as 
much as possible about where the 
scourge of unemployment has struck 
hardest in order to weigh the full 
effect of unemployment on the na- 
tion’s economy. 


Total unemployment 


Considerably more than 3,250,000 
Americans were completely out of 
work in October and more than 2,- 
000,000 others were partially unem- 
ployed. 

The U.S. Census Bureau, using a 
highly technical sample survey tech- 
nique, publishes each month an esti- 
mate of total unemployment for the 
nation as a whole. In October the 
Census estimated unemployment at 
2,741,000. 

This figure is subject to quite a 
few ifs, ands and buts. For example, 
the Census statisticians admit that 
possible inaccuracies in their statisti- 
cal techniques could throw the un- 
employment figure off by as much as 
100,000 in either direction. Much 


more important is the fact that the 
Census unemployment estimate com- 
pletely excludes a large group which 
is reported as “with a job but not 


Over 3,250,000 Americans were completely out of work in October 


UNEMPLOYED ? 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


A, F, of L. Staff Economist 


at work.” In October this group 
totaled 2,025,000. 

Many in the “with a job but not 
at work” group, including those off 
the job because they are ill or on 
vacation, should not properly be con- 
sidered unemployed. But this group 
includes a considerable number of 
individuals who are involuntarily not 
at work, and they should be counted 
as unemployed. These include, among 
others, workers on temporary layoff 
or persons expecting to report within 
thirty days to a new job or business. 

in October there were about 450,- 
000 such persons—jobless through no 
fault of their own—whom the Census 
did not include as unemployed. If 
they are counted as unemployed, as 
they should be, the total number of 
unemployed in the nation in October 
was about 3,200,000. 

Even this figure understates the 
full extent of unemployment. This 
is because the Census does not in- 
clude many persons in the unem- 
ployed category who are not actively 
looking for a job. The Census con- 
siders many workers who have given 
up looking for work as “not in the 
labor force.” 

Any worker who has looked for a 
job during bad times or in a de- 
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pressed area knows that this is thor- 
oughly unrealistic. People just will 
not: continue to look for jobs that 
do not exist. The number of such 
persons at the present time cannot 
even be estimated, but obviously there 
must be large numbers of workers 
who are anxious to find employment 
but have nowhere to turn to look 
for a job and are therefore simply 
waiting until new job opportunities 


develop. 


Age, sex and race 

According to the official figures, 
unemployment has been most severe 
for young people and Negroes with 
not much difference in joblessness 
between men and women. But the 
figures probably conceal additional 
“hidden unemployment” for women 
and the older group as well as for 
youngsters and Negroes. 

Up to now we have been consider- 
ing exclusively estimates of total na- 
tional unemployment. As important 
as such estimates are, they provide 
no answers to our original question: 
Who are the unemployed? 

Let us look first at the age of the 
unemployed. As is to be expected, 
the unemployed, like the employed, 
are mostly in the prime working years 
between the ages of 25 and 55. How- 
ever, the percentage of unemployed 
is highest among the young people 
just entering the labor market. Thus 
in October of this year the Census 
reported that 8 per cent of young 
people from 16 to 24 who wanted to 
work could not find jobs as com- 
pared with only 4 per cent for those 
aged 25 to 54, and 3 per cent for 
those 55 or over. 

As a matter of fact, the figures 
probably understate the amount of 
unemployment among youths and 
perhaps also the older group. Faced 
with a shortage of jobs, young people 
without previous experience or older 
workers who have been laid off and 
are seeking new employment are like- 
ly to realize that they will have an 
extremely difficult time finding jobs 
and, after looking around for a while, 
may give up the search. Yet if they 
stop looking for jobs, they may no 
longer be officially considered as un- 
employed by the Census Bureau. 

According to the official figures. 
there seems-to be slightly more un- 
employment among women than 
The percentages in Oc- 
tober were 4.6 per cent for women 


among men, 
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and 4.1 per cent for men. But again 
the official figures may not tell the 
whole story. We must bear in mind 
that women are generally less em- 
ployable than men and, faced with 
more dismal job prospects, are less 
likely to be looking for work. There- 
fore, there may be more “hidden un- 
employment” among women than 
among men, and the actual impaci of 
unemployment on women may be con- 
siderably greater than the official 
figures indicate. 

There is no question that Negroes 
have experienced more unemploy- 
ment than whites. The Census figures 
show that the unemployment rate for 
Negroes is more than double that for 
whites. In October, for whites it was 
3.8 per cent and for Negroes 7.7 per 
cent. While discrimination in em- 
ployment is slowly receding, the old 
maxim that Negroes are “last to be 
hired, first to be fired” still seems to 
hold. Again, the Census probably 
understates Negro unemployment be- 
cause, like other groups who are at 
a disadvantage in looking for jobs, 
Negroes will not for very long con- 
tinue to seek jobs that simply are not 
available to them. One interesting 
sidelight on Negro unemployment is 
that Negro men have been hit slight- 
ly harder by unemployment than 


Ce 


Average jobless toiler in October 


7, 





Many have lost their textile jobs 


Negro women, while for whites the 
reverse situation has been true. 


Industry and area 

Coal mining and hard goods manu- 
facturing, and the many areas in 
which these industries predominate, 
have had the heaviest layoffs during 
the past year. 

No figures are available indicating 
directly the industries in which the 









had been off job three months 
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unemployed held their last jobs. All 
we can do to determine which indus- 
iries have laid off the most workers 
is to look for the decline in employ- 
ment in various industries. 

From September, 1953, to Septem- 
ber, 1954—the latest date for which 
industry employment figures are 
available—the Department of Labor 
reports that total non-farm employ- 
ment dropped by nearly 1,700,000 
or about 31% per cent. Manufactur- 
ing, with a decrease in employment 
of close to 1,500,000 over the same 
twelve-month period, accounted for 
about seven-eighths of the total drop 
in non-farm employment. Manufac- 
turing employment dropped 8.6 per 
cent, while other non-farm employ- 
ment declined by only 0.6 per cent. 

While manufacturing showed the 
largest decrease in the number of 
workers, mining had an even larger 
percentage drop in employment. The 
decline was particularly sharp in 
bituminous coal where employment 
in September, 1954, was 26 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Transporta- 
tion, especially railroads, is another 
industry in which employment has 
fallen off considerably, although 
slightly less than in manufacturing. 
Over the year the only pickup in em- 
ployment in non-farm industry groups 
was in state and local government, 
finance, insurance and real estate, 
and food and liquor stores. 

Examining trends in various manu- 
facturing industries, we find that 
from September, 1953, to September, 
1954, employment shrank in both 
hard and soft goods industries, but 
the decline in hard goods accounted 
for four-fifths of the total decline in 
factory employment. The 12 per 
cent drop in hard goods employment 
was more than three times the per- 
eentage decline in soft goods. On the 
other hand, it is important to remem- 
ber that employment in many soft 
goods industries was at quite low 
levels a year ago at a time when hard 
goods plants were only beginning to 
lay off workers. 

Not a single major durable goods 
industry group showed an increase 
in employment over the twelve months 
from September, 1953, to September, 
1954, The percentage declines ranged 
from 6 per cent in furniture to 36 
per cent in ordnance. The largest 
decline in number of workers em- 
ployed was in transportation equip- 
ment, mainly due to extensive layoffs 
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in the automobile industry. Aircraft, 
the second largest industry in the 
transportation equipment industry 
group, actually showed an increase. 
The second largest decrease was in 
primary metals, mainly in basic steel. 
As has already been indicated, the 
largest percentage decline was in 
plants producing ordnance items, re- 
flecting the post-Korean cutback in 
orders for military equipment. 


ow let us examine the impact 
N of unemployment on particular 
areas. In September, 1954, the offi- 
cial Census figures indicated a 4.7 
per cent rate of unemployment for 
the country as a whole, but, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, forty- 
eight areas (nine major areas and 
thirty-nine smaller areas) had un- 
employment of 12 per cent or more. 
Coal and iron mining areas have 
been particularly hard hit by unem- 
ployment, and for quite some time 
unemployment has also been very 
severe in textile areas. The two areas 
with the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment in the late summer and early fall 
were Lawrence, Massachusetts, a tex- 
tile center, and Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, a coal mining area. In each 
of these areas nearly one out of every 
four workers was jobless. Other coal 
mining areas such as Altoona, Johns- 
town, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and Jasper, Alabama, 
and the so-called “Little Egypt” area 
in Southern Illinois have also had 
very heavy unemployment. 
Unusually heavy unemployment has 
by no means been confined to coal 
and textile areas. For example, large 
numbers of workers have been laid 
off in such manufacturing areas as 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Muskegon, 
South Bend, Detroit, Erie, Reading, 
San Antonio, Portland, Oregon, and 
Springfield, Vermont. 


Duration of unemployment 

The average unemployed worker 
has been out of work for three 
months. 

One way of measuring the full 
impact of unemployment is by the 
length of time the unemployed are 
out of work. According to the Cen- 
sus, in October, 1954, the average 
jobless worker had been off the job 
for about three months. How do 
these unemployed workers and their 
families live during the long weeks 
of joblessness? 


Some workers are eligible for un- 
employment insurance, but large 
numbers are either not covered at 
all or are unjustly disqualified from 
receiving payments. Even those who 
do receive unemployment insurance 
cannot maintain even minimum 
standards of living. In September 
the average unemployment insurance 
payment for the country as a whole 
was $25.57. This was only a little 
better than a third of the average 
weekly earnings of factory workers. 
In such states as North Carolina, 
Texas, Florida and Arkansas, the 
average payment was under $18. 

Because under state laws the length 
of time unemployed workers may re- 
ceive benefits is so restricted, each 
month thousands of workers exhaust 
their legal rights to benefits. Thus 
during the first nine months of 1954 
unemployment insurance payments 
were cut off for more than 1,300,000 
unemployed workers. 

Taking into account the inadequate 
coverage, low level of payments, 
short duration of benefits and exhaus- 
tion of benefit rights, Daniel Cream- 
er, an expert in this field, has esti- 
mated that, for every dollar of wage 
loss, an unemployed worker receives 
only fifteen cents in unemployment 
insurance and public assistance. 


Partial unemployment 

More than 9,000,000 workers are 
employed part-time, an increase of 
2,750,000 since a year ago. 

Up to now we have been talking 
about full-time unemployment, but 
there are many persons who want 
full-time jobs but are forced to take 
part-time work. Undoubtedly some 
housewives, youngsters and others do 
not want full-time jobs, but a con- 
siderable number of part-time work- 
ers would take full-time jobs if they 
could get them. They are therefore 
partially unemployed. 

In October, 1954, the Census re- 
ported 9,338,000 people working less 
than 35 hours a week. Part-time 
employment has jumped nearly 2,- 
750,000 over a year ago. This un- 
doubtedly reflects mainly a very sub- 
stantial increase in partial unemploy- 
ment. 


The full picture 

More than 9,000,000 workers have 
becn unemployed at some time dur- 
ing the past year. 

One more important aspect should 
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be brought out to complete this pic- 
ture. We have seen that unemploy- 
ment in October, according to the 
official figures, was 2,700,000. Ac- 
cording to these same official figures, 
peak unemployment during the past 
year was 3,700,000. But during the 
year far more workers than even 
during the peak month have been hit 
by unemployment. 

In a recent speech Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell somehow found cause 
for satisfaction in this high incidence 
of unemployment during the year. 
This is what he said: 

“There is no large stagnant pool of 
long-term unemployment among the 
same individuals. * * * This is the 
hallmark of our free and dynamic 
society.” 

Secretary Mitchell has apparently 
failed to grasp that what is especially 
important is that unemployment has 
drastically curtailed incomes and 
lowered living standards of many mil- 
lions of families. 

According to the Department of 
Labor, from October 1, 1953, through 
September 30, 1954, nearly 16,000,- 


000 unemployment insurance claims 


were filed. Since some people were 
jobless more than once during the 
year, the actual number of people 
who filed claims one or more times 
during the year was not quite that 
high, but it was still more than 
9,000,000. 

As the figures previously noted in- 
dicate, this means that a minimum of 
9,000,000 workers—probably consid- 
erably more since many unemployed 
are not covered by unemployment in- 
surance—had their incomes reduced 
by two-thirds or more for an aver- 
age of three months during the year. 
This is the measure of the real impact 
of unemployment upon the people of 
our nation. 

What about the future? When we 
begin to see what the full picture of 
unemployment has been and particu- 
larly that the national averages con- 
ceal the actual effect in human terms 
on those who have been hit hardest 
by unemployment, achievement of an 
immediate and sharp reduction in un- 
employment inevitably looms as the 
nation’s first job on the domestic 
front. But to accomplish this goal, 
1955 must be not the second-best year 


or even as good as the best previous 
year; it must be better by far than 
ever before. 

Our labor force is increasing at 
the rate of about 700,000 a year. 
Each year our nation’s productivity 
is increasing by at least 24%5 to 3 
per cent. To keep up with these 
changes, we need from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 new jobs each year. If our 
economy is able to do only as well in 
1955 as in 1953, unemployment for 
the year would reach at least 5,500.- 
000 and might go as high as 6,500, 
000 instead of the 1,500,000 we had 
in 1953. 

This means just one thing: Just 
as good as before is a long way from 
being good enough. 

In September the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor for- 
mulated a forward-looking economic 
program for the nation, calling for 
public and private action on all im- 
portant economic fronts, including 
taxation, wages, housing, public 
works and social security. To assure 
full employment, this program should 
provide the framework for the eco- 
nomic decisions of the next Congress. 


How Histadrut Combats Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT has absorbed 
the attention of Israel’s gov- 
ernment and labor movement 
during the past year. Histadrut. Is- 
rael’s Federation of Labor, has been 
actively involved in the effort to solve 
the unemployment problem. Histadrut 
has established a special Employment 
Department and an Employment Fund 
which channels resources toward the 
creation of the greatest possible 
amount of work. 

The most typical operation of the 
Employment Fund is the extersion of 
short-term loans, normally for a pe- 
riod of one year, to national institu- 
tions, agricultural settlements, munici- 
palities and cooperative or private 
industrial enterprises which are in a 
position to expand employment op- 
portunities immediately on receipt of 
credit. 

A loan is granted only after con- 
firmation by the Labor Exchange that 
the applicant has requested addi- 
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tional workers. Money borrowed 
from the Employment Fund may be 
used only for the payment of wages 
to the newly employed workers. Ad- 
ditional costs incurred in the expan- 
sion of activity must be financed by 
other means. 

Those projects are favored which 
promise the greatest economic gain 
and the maximum possible creation 
of immediate additional employment. 
Agricultural projects have first claim. 
Loans are made normal bank 
terms, against proper security, for a 
period up to one year, and in the case 
of loans to housing companies for a 
longer period not exceeding five years. 

Unemployment, like every other 
economic problem confronting Israel, 
is closely tied up with the phenomenal 
immigration which has doubled the 
population of the country since 1948. 
The mass immigration up to the be- 
ginning of 1952 precipitated a serious 
inflation which enabled hundreds of 
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immigrants to secure shifting employ- 
ment in non-essential branches of the 
Israeli economy. At the beginning of 
1952 the government inaugurated a 
disinflationary program, the object of 
which effect a transfer of 
workers into the productive branches. 
no less than to correct the inflation- 
ary situation in its formal monetars 


was to 


aspects. 

Israel’s Federation of Labor does 
not favor a dole to alleviate the plight 
of the unemployed. The underlying 
principle is that the limited public 
funds available should be applied to 
productive use within the framewerk 
of the development program, in such 
a way as to secure ten to twelve days 
of employment per month for the 
majority of the registered applicants 
at the Labor Exchange. The hard 
core of unskilled immigrants who are 
entirely unemployed, and who might 
be considered unemployable. receive 
assistance (Continued on Page 29) 
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The Soviet Challenge to the Free World 


What Lies Behind the Kremlin’s Maneuvers? 


HE overriding question of our 

age is: Will the non-Commu- 

nist world react soundly and 
in time to the challenge of commu- 
nism and the menace of Soviet im- 
perialist aggression? Will it resort 
to total rearmament—economic, po- 
litical, social and moral as well as 
military—to meet the challenge and 
defeat the threat? Will it be united, 
able and ready to exploit and expand 
the difficulties, divisions and _ perils 
besetting the Soviet Empire? 

Or will it be fooled by Moscow 
and help the U.S.S.R. overcome the 
disastrous consequences of the eco- 
nomic and political policies of totali 
tarian communism by expanding 
trade with and extending credit to 
the Iron Curtain rulers? Will the 
free world help Moscow strengthen 
and streamline its huge military ma- 
chine and aid Peiping to build a new 
Communist military juggernaut on 
the Chinese mainland? 

The choice before the free world 
need not be between immediate war 
against or outright (or continued) 
submission to the Soviet dictatorship. 
The free world can develop a posi- 
tive over-all program to unite its 
forces, help the colonial peoples se- 
cure national freedom and democ- 
racy, advance the living standards 
of the people outside the Communist 
orbit by increasing their purchasing 
power and productivity and make it 
militarily too costly for Soviet ag- 
gression. 

Such a program would help keep 
alive the flame and strengthen the 
forces of freedom in the totalitarian 
world, foster a separation of the 
peoples from their oppressive regimes 
and make it harder for the Moscow- 
Peiping warlords to resort to ag- 
gression and war. 

However, the free world must, first 
of all, avoid being entrapped by the 
present Soviet strategy which aims 
to get extensive material aid from 
the democracies in order to over- 
come the Communist orbit’s political 
dificulties and economic weaknesses. 
To avoid such entrapment, the non- 
Soviet countries must never forget 
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The world situation was discussed. 
at length in the Executive Council 
Report presented to the delegates 
attending the recent American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention in Los 
Angeles. For the information of 
working people everywhere, we are 
publishing here an outstandingly 
important and most timely section 
of that discussion. 





that though Moscow’s tactics may 
now and then change, these tactics 
are at all times bound together by a 
single purpose and directed toward 
the one goal—the promotion of So- 
viet power for domination of the 
world under the banner of totali- 
tarian Communism. 

The Muscovite goal of totalitarian 
world domination is incompatible 
with the very existence, let alone the 
progress, of the free world. Any 
free world policy which aids the 
Communists in achieving this goal 
is destructive of freedom, human 
dignity and decency and genuine 
social progress. 


T° THE Moscow-Peiping Axis the 
reduction of international tension 
means the reduction, the slackening 
or the cessation of democratic resist- 
ance to Communist subversion and 


aggression. For the democracies the 
reduction of international tension can 
be attained only when its causes are 
removed—only when the aggressors 
drop their policies and practices of 
subversion and aggression, begin to 
return the loot they have grabbed and 
begin to restore the freedom they 
have destroyed. 

Otherwise. all Soviet talk about re- 
ducing international tension is only 
a smokescreen behind which the 
gains of past aggression can be con- 
solidated and the plans for future ag- 
gression hidden. Such a smokescreen 
might well serve as a cover for ma- 
neuvering the democracies into en- 
dorsement and support of the de- 
struction of the national independence 
and human rights of many millions 


of people. To fall for such maneu- 
vers is to hasten the day of Commu- 
nist enslavement of the entire world. 

To accept the Kremlin’s conception 
of reducing international tension is to 
enable the Soviet warlords to disarm 
the free world, divide its ranks, de- 
prive it of all initiative and destroy 
its capacity to resist and defeat Com- 
munist aggression. The Soviet aim 
is to enter into agreements only on 
its own terms and to utilize such 
“agreements” for the purpose of de- 
laying or paralyzing united action by 
the democracies for peace and free- 
dom. Moscow will permit our diplo- 
mats to wag their tongues at confer- 
ences as long as such sessions tie the 
hands of the democracies. 

The Communists’ strategy in con- 
ference is simple. They hold what 
they grabbed — as beyond negotia- 
tion. They proceed to make new im- 
possible demands, for more. When 
they veer away the slightest from 
their impossible demands, they cry 
that they have made “concessions” 
and insist that it is now the democ- 
racies’ turn to make concession to 
them—actually to compensate them 
with genuine and generous conces- 
sions for their fraudulent ones. 

Through this technique the Com- 
munists use international conferences 
as a forum for broadcasting insults, 
for solidifying their own ranks and 
rallying new support for themselves. 
At such sessions the Communists do 
not really negotiate with the repre- 
sentatives of the free nations but talk 
over their heads and against them to 
the “masses.” The Communists use 
the platform of international confer- 
ences for beclouding issues rather 
than clearing the atmosphere. 

It is a tragic farce to talk of “peace 
through negotiations” while the 
shooting continues. If such talk were 
at all sincere, cease-fire orders would 
have to precede every conference in- 
stead of being bought and paid for 
at its sessions and attained after its 
adjournment. The machinery set up 
by such conferences for settling is- 
sues cannot serve the cause of peace, 
for Moscow always plants in the 
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Russian workers get less than the truth in the Kremlin’s papers 


“neutral commission” a Communist 
representative with veto power —a 
practice which is contrary to U.N. 
procedure for special commissions 
(Korea). Conferences held under 
such circumstances do not restrain 
the aggressors but only the victims of 
aggression. 

Negotiations with the Soviet Un- 
ion should be primarily through the 
permanent diplomatic agencies of the 
respective governments and the Unit- 
ed Nations. The democracies should 
never enter into any special confer- 
ences with Moscow unless and until 
they first have basic agreement 
among themselves and machinery for 
giving life to such agreement. Other- 
wise, negotiating with Moscow will 
merely provide it with opportunities 
to divide and weaken the free nations 
and prepare the ground for the final 
Communist assault on the democratic 
world. 


HE history of the Communist 
"7h sokie shows that it seeks 
cooperation with non-Communist na- 
tions only if and when it needs such 
cooperation and when cooperation 
can be secured, in such a form or on 
such a basis, as will aid the Kremlin 
in advancing its goal of world domi- 
nation. This is the aim and game of 
the Communist strategy of “coexist- 
ence.” In an address to the Moscow 
Party nuclei secretaries, Lenin stated 
frankly on November 26, 1920: 

“As soon as we are strong enough 
to defeat capitalism as a whole, we 
shall immediately take it by the scruff 
of the neck * * *. As long as capital- 
ism and socialism exist, we cannot 
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live in peace; in the end, one or the 
other will triumph—a funeral dirge 
will be sung over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism.” (Selected 
Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 282-297). 

Because of the enormous growth 
of Communist power since the above 
course was chartered by Moscow, the 
peace ingredient in the Kremlin “co- 
existence” strategy is today smaller 
than ever. If the Soviet rulers were 
at all serious or sincere in their “co- 
existence” talk, they would first of 
all call off completely all Communist 
activities outside their Iron Curtain 
orbit. These activities aim at sub- 
verting, overthrowing and replacing 
governments with which the U.S.S.R. 
is supposed to be at peace and with 
which it may even have special trea- 
ties of friendship —like the Sino- 
Soviet Pact of 1945. 

Moscow has to meet this absolute- 
ly necessary prerequisite before the 
policy of “coexistence” can have the 
slightest substance to it. Common 
sense, if nothing else, demands that 
the Kremlin discontinue all activities 
against the existence of those with 
whom it seeks coexistence. If Mos- 
cow were in earnest, it would, first of 
all, order and assure the liquidation 
of all Communist parties and agen- 
cies outside the Soviet orbit. Mos- 
cow knows how and whom to liqui- 
date when it really wants to do so. 

All Communist activities fomented, 
financed and directed by Moscow are 
a form of indirect Soviet aggression. 
The history of the U.S.S.R. shows 
that while preaching “coexistence,” 
the Kremlin practices the opposite and 
resorts to a special form of: indirect 


or by-proxy aggression against te 
very people who accept its preach- 
ments in good faith and, therefore, 
reduce their vigilance and means of 
self-defense. 

Thus does the Kremlin use forces 
(Communists and their fellow travel- 
ers) inside Korea, France, Italy, In- 
dia, the United States, Britain or Ger- 
many (1) to extend its influence and 
power in order to subvert the author- 
ity and sap the strength of those gov- 
ernments which refuse to become the 
puppets or partners of the U.S.S.R. 
or (2) to establish inside a particular 
country a fifth column strong enough 
to wage open civil war for overthrow- 
ing the legitimate government and 
replacing it with a quisling-type re- 
gime. This is exactly what happened 
to the once-free and independent re- 
publics of Czechoslovakia and China. 

Such subversive activities aim to 
secure “an internal coup d'etat or a 
political change favorable to the ag- 
gressor.” That such activities are a 
form of indirect aggression was rec- 
ognized by Molotov himself in 1939. 
While the Kremlin was still negotiat- 
ing with Britain and France (and be- 
fore Stalin decided that a deal with 
Hitler would be better for the inter- 
ests of Soviet power and commu- 
nism), Molotov, in an annex to the 
treaty he wanted London and Paris to 
sign, demanded that the two democ- 
racies should also pledge themselves 
to come to the aid of the Soviet re- 
gime “in the case of direct or indirect 
aggression, that is to say, an internal 
coup d’etat or a political change fa- 
vorable to the aggressor.” 

London was then prepared to fight, 
even in case there was “a political 
change favorable to the aggressor,” 
in those countries allied with Britain 
or in the event any such government 
“considers that it is obliged to defend 
the independence and neutrality of 
the state.” 

Had the United States and Britain 
subsequently adhered to the course 
urged by Moscow—when it was 
afraid its dictatorial regime would 
collapse under the hammer blows of 
another totalitarian dictatorship — 
China would today be free and in- 
dependent and world peace and free- 
dom would be far more secure. But 
to the Kremlin dictatorship coexist- 
ence pacts are only different paths to 
subversion and domination. 

Lest we forget, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania once were privileged t 
“enjoy coexistence” with the U.S.S.R. 
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under the shelter of a treaty of mu- 
tual aid and protection. Today these 
former Baltic republics enjoy the co- 
existence of the boa constrictor and 
its victim—with the victim securely 
inside the boa constrictor. 

Those who now worship at the 
altar of the idol of “coexistence” 
would do well to ask themselves: 
What form will the “coexistence” 
take? Between Russia and the Uk- 
raine, both of whom are in the U.N.? 
Between Moscow and Warsaw? Be- 
tween Moscow and Riga? Between 
Moscow and Peiping? Or between 
Russia and the “sovereign” govern- 
ment of Pankow? The choice or 
preference they envisage in this in- 
stance is of the greatest importance 
to world freedom and peace. 

No doubt Moscow would prefer te 
achieve world domination without 
costly and risky warfare. Hitler also 
preferred to impose Nazi world domi- 
nation without going to war. Hitler 
also cried “peace” and “coexistence” 
with France while he was planning to 
wage war against her. Let us never 


forget that all dictatorships are adept 
in employing high-sounding phrases 
for covering their lowdown deeds. 


N THIs light the free nations should 
I reject all proposals for a “Locar- 
no” (1925) type of coexistence treaty 
with the Soviet-Peiping Axis. A 
“New Locarno” would, even if it 
worked, divide the world into defi- 
nitely delineated spheres of influence 
for two power blocs. Such big pow- 
er arrangements bar freedom and 
breed war. Besides, even if the Mos- 
cow and/or Peiping dictatorships do 
sign a non-aggression pact, their 
hands will not thereby be tied and 
their hordes hobbled and immobil- 
ized against further aggression in 
Asia or Europe. Policies rooted in 
such illusions are not realistic — 
unless self-deception and national 
suicide be regarded as the height of 
realism. 

The grave danger today is that the 
free nations may be willing to ap- 
pease the Moscow-Peiping Axis at the 
expense of the smaller countries on 
its perimeter which are too weak to 
defend themselves (Indo-China). 

If this danger can be avoided, it 
should provide favorable conditions 
for the solution of the other prob- 
lems. But as long as this danger re- 
mains, world tension will be intensi- 
fied and a satisfactory solution of 
other problems will be impossible. 
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With the Communist victory in Indo- 
China, its national independence and 
the prospects for its people enjoying 
democracy have been dealt mortal 
blows. Not even the “New Locarno” 
advocates believe that the cruel terms 
imposed by the Moscow-Peiping Axis 
in the Geneva “compromise” of de- 
lineating parallels will promote and 
protect the security and national free- 
dom of Burma, Malaya and Thai- 
land. 

It is not so easy to appease and 
satisfy the Communist imperialist ap- 
petite in Asia. It has been impossible 
to satisfy its expansionist appetite in 
Europe—even after Moscow gobbled 
up Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Albania and East- 
ern Germany. No piece of paper or 
parchment pledging the Communists 
not to engage in further aggression is 
worth anything as a guarantee for 
peace. 

Peaceful countries need not pledge 
that they will not resort to aggres- 
sion. Even to imply aggressive mo- 
tives for any of the present allies is to 
provide the Kremlin with some justi- 
fication for its own postwar aggres- 
sions to date. Such a pledge, as part 
of a “New Locarno” pact, would 
merely put another propaganda wea- 
pon into the hands of the Communist 
slanderers who, of course, never ad- 
mit that they themselves ever can or 
do commit aggression. 

History does not bear out the no- 
tion that the Iron Curtain Empire is 
aggressive today and is not carrying 
out its treaty obligations because it is 
afraid of attacks by the democracies. 
In fact, history shows the very op- 
posite to be true. Fear has been a 
force for Soviet compliance with, 
rather than contempt for, treaties it 
has signed. 

The only important treaty Moscow 
has ever carried out faithfully is the 
Stalin - Hitler Pact of 1939. The 
Kremlin did so because it was afraid 
of Nazi military might. But the very 
moment there was a recession or an 
absence of fear in the Kremlin, it 
treated its pacts as scraps of paper 
and turned to aggression. Thus did 
Moscow honor its treaty with Nazi 
Germany, but it dishonored and tore 
to pieces its treaties with Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
China and its 1945 Potsdam pledge 
to help Italy gain admission to the 
U.N. For Communists treaties are 
mere pieces of paper—covers for and 


not barriers to further aggression. 

The proposed “New Locarno” pact 
would seek to guarantee the existing 
boundaries. The democracies would 
have to assume and share the moral 
responsibility for and the political 
and military support of the territorial 
and other crimes perpetrated by the 
Communist aggressors against the 
people of Germany, Finland, Japan, 
the Baltic republics, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Balkans, Tibet, Indo. 
China and other lands. Such guar- 
antees make for more aggression and 
war rather than for freedom and 
peace. 

Besides, the world situation in 
1954 is altogether different from what 
it was in 1925 when Germany was a 
non-aggressor democracy. Today 
both Russia and Communist China 
are totalitarian aggressors. The very 
moment that Germany became a total- 
itarian aggressor—like Moscow and 
Peiping today—Hitler repudiated Lo- 
carno as a peace pact. 

If the world situation were so idyl- 
lic as to induce the stronger 1954 
totalitarian aggressors to honor dip- 
lomatic non-aggression pledges, to do 
what their weaker predecessors re- 
fused to do before World War II, 
there would be no need today for 
promises to guarantee peace in the 
abstract. The democracies certainly 
have no reason to believe that the 
Communist aggressors are better than 
their comparatively puny Nazi-Nip- 
ponese predecessors whose ambitions 
were more limited. 

No non-aggression pact with the 
Kremlin or its puppets or partners 
would insure or aid the security of 
any free people. Nor would it be a 
sound reason for arms reduction. Of 
course, every avenue to peace should 
be explored—provided all subversion 
of other countries, all oppression of 
free peoples and all shooting cease. 
Otherwise there can be no exploring 
peace in good faith. Otherwise the 
Communists will be exterminating the 
weaker peoples and destroying the 
possibility of peace while we explore 


its prospects. 





Gratitude is something of which 
none of us can give too much. 
For on our smiles, the thanks 
we give, our little gestures of 
appreciation, our neighbors build 
up their philosophy of life. 


—A, J. Cronin. 














The Election Results 


HE 1954 Congressional elections proved once 
T again that the American voter cannot be duped 

or controlled by political slogans. The results 
of the campaign show that it is time for the pro- 
fessional politicians to pay more respect to the 
intelligence of the man in the street. 

There were some shameful aspects to the cam- 
paign which caused strong reac- 
tions among the voters. One 
of these was the attempt by 
certain Administration spokes- 
men to carry water on both 
shoulders on the unemploy- 


ment issue. They insisted in 








one breath that there was no 


GEORGE MEANY 


cause for concern about dimin- 
ishing prosperity and in the next breath they 
expressed deep concern about the plight of the 
unemployed, although they had done nothing 
effective to relieve it. 

This double-talk on the unemployment issue 
resulted in smashing defeats for Administration 
supporters in a number of the great industrial 
states of the nation, including Michigan, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

Another unsavory feature of the campaign was 
the “‘smear”’ technique. It was used with particular 
viciousness against Joseph C. O’Mahoney in 
Wyoming and James Murray in Montana. Both 
were elected to the U.S. Senate by the good judg- 
ment of the voters. 

Labor fared well in the returns, considering it 
was an off-year election with a total vote of only 
42,000,000. 


gain in the number of liberal candidates elected 


As we anticipated, there was a net 
to both Houses of Congress. However, Congress 
still lacks actual liberal majerities. 


We saw demonstrations this year of how that 
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goal can be attained. In Michigan and in Oregon 
our membership really went out and worked in 
the campaign and then got out and voted at the 
polls. As a result Patrick V. McNamara, a life- 
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long A. F. of L. man but a political unknown, 
defeated Senator Homer Ferguson in Michigan 
and Richard L. Neuberger, a progressive new- 
comer, scored an upset victory in Oregon over 
Senator Guy Cordon that amazed the nation. 

This is what labor can do if it applies the same 
all-out determination for victory on the political 
front as it has done in the past on the organization 
front. It is what we must do in 1956 if we are 
to win our fight for the kind of government that 
places human values first. 


The Next ¢ oneress 


()" PAPER, labor lacks the votes in the next . 


Congress to obtain adoption of the progres- 
sive legislative program which we shall sub- 
mit. Disregarding party lines, there will still be 
enough conservative and reactionary lawmakers 
to outvote the liberals, especially if the coalition 
of stand-pat Republicans and Dixiecrats is revived. 
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However, members of Congress are keenly alert 
to political trends. The gains made by the liberal 
cause in the November elections may exert a con- 
vincing and constructive influence on the actions 
of the Eighty-fourth Congress which meets next 
January. Thus, there is a chance that at least part 
of the program espoused by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor can be enacted. We shall leave 
no stone unturned in our efforts to bring that about. 


The A. F. of L. 


of direct and indirect benefit to the nation’s 


program covers many areas 


workers and is in full keeping with the interests of 
the nation as a whole. 

We want America to adopt stronger policies with 
regard to international affairs and national defense 
because we are convinced that is the only way to 
preserve peace. 

We urge that effective steps be taken promptly 
to fortify the national economy and reduce un- 





Unionization Will Help 


Teache 





By CHARLES ‘COGEN 
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employment, because America cannot stand still 
without damage to our high standards. 

We call for thorough revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to remove its punitive provisions 
against labor and to make it an instrument of 
equal justice in the relations between unions and 
employers. 

We strongly advocate a program of social im- 
provement laws to advance the American way of 
life. In this category are included an adequate 
public housing law, a desperately needed program 
of federal aid to education, higher unemployment 
compensation standards, insurance against the cost 
of medical care and protection of the civil rights 
of all our citizens. 

It is more than time that Congress got started 
on this backlog of much-needed legislation. If 
the Eighty-fourth Congress makes progress in 
these directions, labor will be the first to praise. 


that when he retired, and his son 
would reach college age, he would 
have no savings and he would be liv- 
ing on a pension of $2500—‘on 
which you can’t send a boy to col- 


Multiply this incident many times, 
add the untold numbers of interested 
young people who never even enter 
teaching because they do their calcu- 
lation in advance, and you have one 
major phase of the picture of teacher 
shortage. But you must fill in another 
part to see how our children are los 
ing out in teaching personnel. A 
mere physical manning of our class- 
rooms would not solve the problem. 





HY is it so difficult to get 

teachers to fill the thousands 

and thousands of vacancies in 
our schools throughout the country? 
Why should it be necessary to send 
countless numbers of children home 
uninstructed, or to double up classes, 
with effects that are frequently more 
harmful than no instruction at all? 
Wouldn’t you think that long vaca- 
tions and steady employment, not to 
mention the spiritual satisfaction in 
molding a youngster’s mind, would 
ttract our young college graduates 
in sufficient numbers? 
| recently attempted to answer this 
triple-barreled question in a letter 
that was published in the New York 
Times. | was commenting on an edi- 
torial in that newspaper entitled 
“Tc achers Needed” which was typical 
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of many such editorials in public- 
spirited newspapers throughout the 
land. But it fell far short of doing 
full justice to the problem. Indeed, I 
venture to assert that only a union 
man, or at least a man with a union 
viewpoint, can really understand and 
feel the problem in its full implica- 
tions. 

It is well known that the major 
cause of the teacher shortage is the 
salary situation. By an interesting 
coincidence, the plight of the average 
teacher was pointedly illustrated in a 
true-life story narrated on another 
page in the issue in which that Times 
editorial appeared. It was the story of 
a 43-year-old teacher who quit the 
profession because he was earning 
only $4200 a year. This man had 
done a little calculation and figured 


The sad fact is that, by and large, we 
are attracting the less-qualified college 
graduates for the bargain salaries 
that teaching offers. 

Nor does this tell the full story of 
dilution of quality in the classrooms 
of our nations. Tremendous numbers 
of teachers are able to qualify for 
their jobs only because standards of 
certification are constantly being low- 
ered. Emergency certificates and sub- 
stitute licenses are issued to candi- 
dates who cannot qualify as regular 
teachers. These are “temporary” posi- 
tions, but like the temporary labor 
injunctions of an earlier generation, 
they often tend to become rather per- 
manent. And then there is the vast 
horde of out-of-license teachers, the 
mathematician who teaches French, 


the kinder- (Continued on Page 30) 
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THE LABORERS LOOK FORWARD 


By JOSEPH V. MORESCHI 


President, International Hod Carriers, 


Building and Common Laborers Union of America 


mands for construction plus an 

energetic program of service to 
present members and organizing on 
behalf of new members through team- 
work throughout our organization 
has brought the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers Union to the highest member- 
ship in its history. Our present en- 
rollment exceeds 435,000 and marks 
our union among the leaders in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Fifty-one years ago Samuel Gom- 
pers sent out a convention call to a 
number of locals in the construction 
labor field. He invited them to send 
delegates to Washington to form a 
union under the banner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

That first convention, held in April 
of 1903, was led by men who laid 
down sound principles of trade union- 
ism, principles which have been our 
guide-lines for half a century. Our 
organization held its golden jubilee 
celebration in Washington last year 
to honor the founders of the union 
whose achievements help make our 
union what it is today. Members of 
our General Executive Board made a 
pilgrimage to the Gompers Memorial 
and there laid a wreath in tribute to 
President Gompers for calling the or- 
ganizing convention and for extend- 
ing throughout his life the warm hand 
of friendship to our union. 

The Laborers’ Union through its 
existence has benefited from the fun- 
damentals of the past and from the 
experience of those who have been 
successful leaders in trade unionism. 
At the same time our union has al- 
ways had a forward look. We have 
tried to foresee the problems ahead 
which we, as a component part of the 
American labor movement, might be 
faced. 

This characteristic of building sol- 
idly on the past while looking to the 
perils of the future was demonstrated 
when we held a special constitutional 
convention in connection with our 
golden anniversary celebration. Dur- 


‘ COMBINATION of heavy de- 
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ing thet three-day convention we un- 
dertook to consider three important 
sets of resolutions or proposals. 

In 1951 a dozen resolutions dealing 
with various aspects of our pension, 
health, welfare and retirement pro- 
grams were submitted at our general 
convention. The nature of these reso- 
lutions was such that considerable 
actuarial investigation was deemed 
necessary. We felt that the resolutions 
dealt with matters of great personal 
importance to every member and de- 
served a searching study before final 
action could be recommended to the 
convention delegates. We felt that 
these resolutions should not be dis- 
posed of without thorough study. 

The necessity for consideration of 
these resolutions plus the need for an 
adjustment of the revenue structure 
led the General Executive Board to 
authorize a special constitutional con- 
vention to meet in Washington. Thus 
it was possible to have ready for the 
delegates at the convention complete 
actuarial reports on the Chicago reso- 
lutions as well as economic data relat- 
ing to revenue proposals. These ob- 
jects of study, together with more 
than forty new resolutions presented 


for consideration at the special con- 
stitutional convention, comprised the 
chief items of our agenda. 

As a result of favorable action on 
General Executive Board proposals, 
the per capita tax was revised upward 
—the first change in per capita tax 
since 1928. The per capita tax was 
increased from thirty-five to sixty-five 
cents per month. Four changes in the 
union’s constitution were proposed 
and overwhelmingly approved by the 
delegates following full debate and 
discussion. 

I mention in some detail the Wash- 
ington convention because it demon- 
strated our organization’s adherence 
to fundamentals while paying close 
attention to the problems of the fu- 
ture, the necessity of looking ahead. 
The International Hod Carriers, Build- 
ing and Common Laborers Union has 
grown to its present strength in large 
part by being both foresighted and 
forearmed. We believe today that few 
things are as important to modern 
trade unions as the ability to look 
ahead and to combine foresight with 
courage and willingness to plan for 
the future against any difficulties 
which might arise. 


HE future of the free trade union 

movement cannot be taken for 
granted. The gains we have made 
cannot be considered permanent un- 
less we fight to keep them permanent 
and press onward for further ad- 
vances. We have many jobs ahead 
of us, not the least of which is survival 
of the principle and practice of free 
association as trade unionists, with 
the right to speak and act as we 
should in behalf of our members 
based on the principles of trade un- 
ions on which we were founded and 
which we must uphold. 

The postwar period pointed up the 
many problems and perils to union- 
ism. After World War II ended, the 
nation had a tremendous inventory 
to replenish in the construction field. 
This spelled jobs for the building and 


construction trades. The members of 
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our union were glad tc share in the 
national building boom. 

The postwar period brought not 
only jobs but new problems also. 
Readers of THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST are familiar with the story of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and oppressive 
state legislation. Many outstanding re- 
ports on these developments have ap- 
peared in the pages of this magazine. 

To the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers 
Union, as to scores of other unions, 
the Taft-Hartley Act has brought new 
problems. This law turned back the 
clock of progress. Since its enactment 
in 1947, much of the effort of union 
officials has been devoted to situations 
created as the result of Taft-Hartley. 
This has been particularly true in the 
building trades. Many of the prob- 
lems raised by Taft-Hartley were 
warned against by labor during the 
debates in Congress in 1947. 


QO" international union, fully alert 
to the dangers of Taft-Hartley, 
called a constitutional convention in 
1947. Changes were made in the in- 
terest of protecting our union against 
what could be potentially destructive 
effects of the new law. We felt a 
strong obligation to our membership 
to recommend amendments in the in- 
terest of protecting the union. 

During recent years it has been 
necessary for the Laborers’ Union to 
carry forward an unrelenting pro- 
gram in education, primarily in the 
legal and legislative fields, through 
our entire organization, from head- 
quarters down through our eleven re- 
gional offices throughout the country. 
This activity has been of major con- 
cern to our General Executive Board. 
The pages of our official monthly 
publication, The Laborer, have been 
utilized in this educational and infor- 
mational effort. 

The Laborers’ Union has given long 
study and serious thought to the im- 
plications of the Taft-Hartley Act with 
particular reference to the building 
trades. Our general counsel, Vin- 
cent F. Morreale, was one of the first 
to suggest that it might be realistic to 
seek amendment of the act rather than 
repeal. This recommendation does 
not mean that our organization is in 
any way less opposed to the act than 
we were in 1947 when it first became 
law over President Truman’s veto. 

In connection with labor legislation 
and regulation, the problem of juris- 
dictional disputes always comes to the 
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fore. We are strong believers in the 
doctrine of jurisdictional protection. 
At the same time we feel that as an 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor we have a responsibility to 
do what we can toward avoiding 
jurisdictional disputes, and in this 
belief we have extended our coopera- 
tion to the Building and Construction 
Trades Department and to the Fed- 
eration itself. 

Labor’s postwar problems have in- 
cluded various aspects of regulations 
and controls incident to an equitable 
distribution and allocation of con- 
struction materials. When World 
War II ended, there was a vast inven- 
tory of building and construction to 
be replenished. It was necessary for 
certain channelling to be developed 
by the government. This general era 
was replete with problems of gov- 
ernment liaison. Union headquarters 
worked not only in the role of a 
liaison office with the government but 
as an office of interpretation for our 
own field people. In these endeavors 
the Laborers cooperated thoroughly 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, for the building 
trades were all in the same boat. 

When the Korean war broke out in 
1950, the nation once again was in a 
period of regulation and control. The 
Laborers worked in close harmony 
with the Department of Defense and 
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At the A. F. of L.’s recent convention, President Moreschi and other 


other federal agencies. Fortunately 
we had personnel of experience, in- 
cluding our general counsel, Assistant 
to General President John Garvey and 
others who knew their way around 
the labyrinth of Washington. Our 
people served on government boards 
and commissions, and we feel that 
they made real contributions. 

During recent years our union has 
lost some of its beloved leaders. Her- 
bert Rivers, long secretary-treasurer 
of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, and A. Persion. 
for nearly forty years our general 
secretary-treasurer, were taken by 
death. Both men were active on their 
jobs almost until the end. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Peter 
Fosco is very well known to Fed- 
eration affiliates, especially in the 
Middle West. The tradition of close 
cooperation with the A. F. of L. which 
has prevailed through the years has 
continued unbroken, and we have 
been gratified at the strong participa- 
tion our secretary-treasurer has taken 
in Federation departmental affairs. 

As a construction union, the La- 
borers have been busy in the tremen- 
dous program of building throughout 
the nation—new housing, extending 
old turnpikes and building new ones, 
erecting new bridges, putting up new 
office and institutional buildings, raz- 
ing old ones (Continued on Page 29) 
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leaders of Laborers huddled on issues affecting building trades 
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The Insurance Agents 


SOLD ON UMONTSM 





By GEORGE L. RUSS 





President, Insurance Agents International Union 


RGANIZATION of insurance 

agents within the ranks of the 

American Federation of La- 
bor has been a long, uphill struggle. 
It began in 1937. A year later, in 
June, 1938, the A. F. of L. formed a 
council of federal labor unions in the 
insurance field. The council func- 
tioned well for many years, building 
slowly and steadily, until it 
became the largest union 
representing insurance 
workers. In May of 1951 
we received our charter as 
an international union. 

Today the Insurance 
Agents International Union 
remains first in the field. 
This position has been 
achieved as the result of 
stubborn and patient efforts. 

When we started in 1937 
to organize agents of indus- 
trial life insurance com- 
panies, we had few resources in 
money or manpower. We did, how- 
ever, have the unwavering support 
and encouragement of the American 
Federation of Labor, which kept us 
going through the most difficult 
periods. 

At first our resources were only 
sufficient to enable us to organize the 
agents of the smaller life insurance 
companies. As we built and solidi- 
fied our organization, we succeeded 
in gaining a foothold among the 
agents employed by the giants of the 
industry. A few years after the end 
of World War II, as the result of long, 
persuasive efforts, large numbers of 
agents joined our organization after 
breaking away from the Communist- 
tainted leadership of the United Of- 
fice and Professional Workers of 
America. 

Shortly after receiving its interna- 
tional charter our union was forced 
to undergo its major test—the nation- 
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wide strike involving agents of the 
multi-billion-dollar Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. This 
struggle took place in the winter of 
1951-52. The principal issue was 
compensation. Also, however, under- 
lying the struggle, was the necessity 
for our new international to continue 
functioning as a labor union and to 
represent its membership 
effectively in the face of the 
company’s challenge. 

The strike lasted a cold 
and bitter eleven weeks. At 
the end the compensation 
issues were resolved and 
settled in a manner satis- 
factory to the agents. Our 
members are proud that 
their union, with its limited 
resources, dared to under- 
take the first nationwide 
strike against one of the 
goliaths of the American 
insurance industry and emerged from 
the struggle with its militant spirit 
emphatically. strengthened and its po- 
sition in the economy solidified. 

Today the organized insurance 
agents are firm and resolute union 
men. They have a long history of or- 
ganization. They have weathered a 
major strike and a number of minor 
struggles. Moreover, they have es- 
tablished a record of achievement in 
improving working conditions and 
compensation. Through organization 
they have been successful in eliminat- 
ing oppressive conditions of work 
which for long prior years had been 
a source of bitter discontent. 

It would be difficult, in a short ar- 
ticle, to describe the types of inhuman 
pressures which, before union organ- 
ization, characterized the relationship 
between the insurance comparies and 
their agency force. The agent worked 
under continuous and relentless pres- 
sure, day and evening, weekdays, 





weekends and holidays, and under 
conditions of extreme insecurity. 
These are matters which have been 
corrected in the uhion contract. 

In addition, organization has re- 
sulted in many increases in compen- 
sation of varying types, including 
rates of commissions, allowances for 
expenses and other purposes, vacation 
pay and employe benefits. As a re- 
sult, the total compensation of the 
average agent has more than kept 
pace with the rise of living costs. 
This, for a number of reasons, among 
which is a strict control of agents’ 
compensation under the New York 
State Insurance Law, has been an ac- 
complishment of no mean magnitude. 


HE insurance agent, as a result of 

his experiences, is sold on union- 
ism. And the nature of his work has 
enabled the organized agent to become 
one of unionism’s foremost salesmen 
with the general public. He has a 
close personal relationship with his 
policyholders. and the members of 
their families, and he is well known 
in the neighborhood in which he op- 
erates. His advice is generally sought 
on many matters outside of the direct 
field of his work. Consequently, the 
unionized insurance agent is in a posi- 
tion to sell not only himself and his 
company but also the union and the 
union movement to which he owes so 
much and to which he is devotedly 
attached. 

The Insurance Agents International 
Union is actively pushing the union 
label campaign among its members. 
Our union has been reproducing. as 4 
regular feature, the labels of different 
American Federation of Labor unions 
in our monthly paper. For our part. 
we request our brothers and sisters 
in other unions to purchase their 
group insurance plans as well as thei 
personal insurance policies from 
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agents who wear the I.A.I.U. button. 
The organized agent requires the 
backing of organized labor as does 
every member of every union. 

The Insurance Agents International 
Union has high hopes and plans for 
the future. At present, with our 240 
locals, we represent approximately 
20,000 life insurance agents. The 
other unions in the field, including 
C.1.0. and a smaller independent 
union, represent some 15,000 addi- 
tional agents. The total of approxi- 
mately 35,000 is a significant propor- 
tion, approximately 40 per cent, of the 
total number of industrial agents and 
of combination agents who sell indus- 


trial insurance along with ordinary 
insurance and other types of policies. 
Moreover, we represent a number of 
ordinary insurance agents, and we 
have established a firm foothold in the 
fields of automobile casualty and per- 
sonal liability insurance. 

There remains considerable poten- 
tial for expansion withia our area. 
We have plans for entering effectively 
the broad and difficult field of organ- 
izing the ordinary life insurance 
agents and agents in branches of in- 
surance other than life. We are, we 
believe, developing the tools and the 
understanding necessary for the even- 
tual and inevitable project of bringing 


the American salesman into close al- 
liance with the organized worker. 
Within the A. F. of L. we have en- 
deavored te build a mutually advan- 
tageous working relationship with the 
unions which represent various white- 
collar and professional fields of work. 
As a small organization in an area 
of competitive unions, we have been 
adversely affected by the schism with- 
in the labor movement. We were, 
therefore, among the first interna- 
tional unions to ratify this year’s no- 
raiding agreement. We are looking 
ahead to eventual unity between the 
labor federations in general and the 
insurance unions in particular. 


The Question of Arbitrators 


By M. HERBERT SYME 


Counsel, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


N THE May issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST I posed the 
problem of the “partisan” arbi- 
trator. It seemed to me that the basic 
prerequisite of an arbitrator was neu- 
trality. 1 said that the advocate’s role 
and the arbitrator’s role were incom- 
patible with each other. 

Since then I have received a ple- 
thora of comments, some of them 
laudatory, others abusive and still 
others quizzical. I will ignore the 
first. Having been a labor lawyer 
(exclusively for labor unions for 
close to twenty-five years), I am im- 
pervious to the second. Let me con- 
centrate on the third. 

Among those who have postulated 
issues are the chancellor of the Na- 
tional Academy of Arbitrators, the 
director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, the executive 
vice-president of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, a number of 
prominent arbitrators and spokesmen 
for labor and industry. 

Paraphrasing their contentions, 
they amount to this: 

(1) Can’t a man be an arbitrator 
and an advocate and do both jobs 
ably? 

(2) Don’t we now have adequate 
disclosure? 

(3) How about the man who is an 
arbitrator for a while and on infre- 
quent occasions becomes an advo- 
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cate? Where will you draw the line? 
Where is the sensitive, subtle bor- 
der? Where do you cross it? Where 
are the sentries to guard it? 

(4) What do you want of an ar- 
bitrator anyway? 


Can’t a man be an arbitrator 
and an advocate and do both jobs 
ably? 

If a monosyllabic answer must be 
given to that question, then the an- 
swer is no. A man who is both an ar- 
bitrator and an advocate demon- 
strates ambivalence but not much 
else. In most cases he is neither a 
good arbitrator nor a good advocate. 
That does not mean that a union, on 
occasion, is precluded from saying to 
an employer, “We are so convinced 
of the infallability of our position 
that we are even willing to submit 
our differences to an employer advo- 
cate.” The reverse may be true. The 
employer may suggest that he is pre- 
pared to have the validity of his con- 
tentions adjudicated by a labor lead- 
er. In American history there have 
been many such instances. My point 
is that the fact that the parties, in an 
isolated episode, agree to have an in- 
dividual determine their dispute does 
not, per se, make that individual an 
arbitrator. 

There is a further difference that 
must be emphasized. There is a fun- 
damental distinction between one 


who has been selected by the parties 
and the appearance of an individual’s 
name on a list. Where the parties 
choose for themselves, the hazard is 
theirs; they have checked, investi- 
gated and made the bargain. Where, 
on the other hand, the name appears 
on a list, the implication is that the 
checking has been done by a respon- 
sible agency. 

Agreeing to have an arbitrator 
designated by an outside source con- 
stitutes an admission by the parties 
that they have failed to agree on an 
arbitrator but that they have suc- 
ceeded in achieving accord on an 
agency to do the job for them. The 
responsibility that the agency must 
bear is great. The agency does not 
discharge this responsibility by sub- 
mitting names of individuals whose 
impartiality is subject to doubt. 


Don’t we now have adequate 
disclosure? 

In my original article | emphasized 
the need for adequate disclosure. 
Many of the answers that I received 
insisted that the present mechanism 
was adequate disclosure. As in many 
other human undertakings, this be- 
comes a matter of semantics. My con- 
ception of adequate disclosure appar- 
ently differs from the technique that 
is employed today. My fellow prac- 
titioners are familiar with the sum- 
maries they have received on arbi- 
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trators. The compendium of the ar- 
bitrator’s past behavior and past ac- 
tion is usually, like Gaul, divided 
into three parts: 

(1) They tell us who he is, what 
his academic background was, what 
books he wrote, to what learned pe- 
riodicals he contributed and what 
government positions he held. Usual- 
ly he was identified with the War 
Labor Board, the Mediation Service 
or the U.S. Department of Labor in 
some capacity. 

(2) This part consists of a vague, 
glib generalization as to what he is 
able to do. 

(3) This part gives you his pres- 
ent status. It tells you that he is 
identified with a law firm or with an 
engineering firm. His membership 
in the National Academy of Arbi- 
trators is announced. Parenthetical- 
ly, that compounds an evil. The par- 
tisan not only appears on a list but 
is admitted to a fraternity of arbi- 
trators. He hobnobs and fraternizes 
with arbitrators as if he were one of 
them. He then uses his membership 
as an additional incentive to lure on 
the unsuspecting. 


SUBMIT that the foregoing is no 

disclosure at all. It consists of a 
background tidbit. Adequate disclos- 
ure, aside from this material which 
may be interesting reading, ought to 
provide one with the data as to what 
the arbitrator did last month and 
what he did last week. 

Today is November 18. 
select an arbitrator today. Let us say 
that the issue of seniority is involved. 
Will John Jones get a job or won't 
he? John Jones is the senior em- 
ploye in the plant. However, the 
union contract clause couples length 
of service with “ability” and with 
“aptitude” to perform the particular 
job. How will the arbitrator weight 
these factors? Has he ever done this 
before? What has his behavior been 
in the past? 

Adequate disclosure would tell me 
whether he had ever been an advo- 
cate for an employer where he urged 
that length of service be given /east 
consideration and that the greatest 
emphasis be placed on ability and 
aptitude. If a so-called arbitrator 
has ever been the advocate in that 
type of situation, he would immedi- 
ately be disqualified. But nowhere 
will disclosure, as it is now conceived, 
reveal that. 

What I would like is to have dis- 


I want to 
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closure state: On October 21 the arbi- 
trator appeared as advocate for a 
company arguing a seniority case; on 
October 28 he sat as an arbitrator in 
a seniority case. In the former his 
point of view was sustained by an- 
other arbitrator; in the latter, he did 
not need another arbitrator, he sus- 
tained it himself. 

I am told that I can secure this 
type of information by reading the 
BNA or Prentice-Hall reports. That 
has not been my experience. Only a 
small fraction of the cases are re- 
ported and even those that are re- 
ported frequently do not tell the whole 
story. 

I have personally been bruised and 
beaten by falling prey to reliance on 
such reports. I selected an arbitrator 
on the basis of his reported opinion 
in one of these services only to find 
that the opinion was the result of an 
agreed-upon award which he ration- 
alized. Left to his own resources, he 
did not concur with that reasoning 
at all. 

I think that in an arbitration case 


full disclosure would indicate the po- 
tential arbitrator’s actions for a pe- 
riod of at least six months—either 
as advocate or as arbitrator or as 


hybrid. 


How about the man who is an 
arbitrator for a while and on in- 
frequent occasions becomes an 
advocate? Where will you draw 
the line? 

The thesis that arbitrators are ex- 
pendable has been argued at great 
length. The fact is that collective bar- 
gaining is a mercurial process adapt- 
ing itself to the changing needs of 
our society. The arbitrator is valu- 
able only insofar as he can fulfill the 
requirements imposed upon him by 
labor and industry. Collective bar- 
gaining is not made for the arbitrator 
—the arbitrator is made for collec- 
tive bargaining. A man may be a 
good arbitrator at one time and then. 
by virtue of becoming an advocate. 
may lose his status. That requires un- 
remitting vigilance. How do you 
achieve that? (Continued on Page 30) 








great American labor movement. 


want. 


is not enough. 


classification. 


of spirit, not their nationality. 


unionism, 


unless we elect good legislators. 
get out and work for them. 


be free. 


The Basis Is Brotherhood 


By SAM J. BYERS 


President, Laundry Workers International Union 
THE SPIRIT of brotherhood is the motivating force back of the 


To exemplify brotherhood is simply to follow the Golden Rule— 
to treat one’s brother as one’s self. 
To see that he is treated as fairly as we wish to be treated. 
We cannot escape the obligations of brotherhood. Mere lip service 


First, we must, in the conduct of our daily lives, be sure we are 
living up to our ideals, that we are judging our neighbors—whether 
at home or at work—by their individual merits, not by any group 
That we select our friends because of their character, 
not their color; their righteousness, not their religion; their nobleness 


Second, we must show it on our jobs. 
Third, we must show it in our unions. 
discriminate against a brother worker because of race, creed or color. 
If we do, we are not showing the brotherhood which is the strength of 


Fourth, we must show it in our community. 
work of bettering the life of our brothers to others. 
too. And we must serve in whatever way we can be of greatest service. 

Fifth, we must show it in our nation. 
We can’t have good laws unless we 
We can’t have good laws unless we vote. 
And we can’t vote unless we register. 

Sixth, we must show it in our international relations. 
up for diplomacy based on brotherhood. Let us demand that those 
forces which would enslave our brothers be resisted and that all men 


To ask for him the things we 


We have vewed never to 


We cannot leave the 
We must help, 


We can’t have good laws 


So let’s speak 
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(rdanizing in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas 


By HAROLD H. SEAVEY 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


HAT the organizing of working 

men and women into the labor 

movement is a task requiring 
salesmanship and ability to instill con- 
fidence, plus a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of human rela- 
tions, is especially true in the states 
that comprise the Twelfth Region— 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

Even though we have in our Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the finest 
service designed to benefit working 
people, many of the unorganized 
workers of these three states, while 
inclined to be liberal, are cautiously 
reserved when invited to join the 
ranks of organized labor. Some of 
this reserve may be natural in an area 
where agriculture plays such a big 
part, but most of the resistance to 
union membership is the direct result 
of employer-sponsored propaganda. 
Cunningly prepared and widely dis- 
tributed, the propaganda seeks to keep 
the white-collar workers, the service 
trades and workers in the rural areas 
out of the family of organized labor. 

It is possible that some of the hesi- 
tation, particularly in the rural areas, 
comes from disappointnients experi- 
enced in isolated cases where “spon- 
taneous” campaigns may have brought 
about organizational setbacks. 

With these complications added to 
the usual organizing problem, the 
task of organizing on a permanent 
and successful basis has been very 
carefully approached. Recognition 
has been given to the necessity of 
appealing to the intelligence and basic 
liberal understanding of the people of 
the area. For the most part the people 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas are not 
people who lend themselves readily 
to a new idea, but they are people 
who, having once been convinced of 
the soundness of the argument that 
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trade unionism is the way to win eco- 
nomic betterment, accept that idea 
wholeheartedly, and thereafter they 
are not easily turned from it. 

To achieve organizing success in 
the Twelfth Region, it was necessary 
to concentrate maximum effort on a 
small target area in order that initial 
successes might lead to greater vic- 
tories. We sought the broadest base 
of support within the local labor 
movement as a launching place for 
the campaign. 

If a campaign is to be successful, 
it must enlist the support of the entire 
rank and file. Every member of or- 
ganized labor within the community 
must talk to his friends and neigh- 
bors, explaining the benefits which he 
has won as a result of union member- 
ship and convincing the unorganized 
that it is to their interest to become 
members of organized labor. 

This procedure is not new. It has 
been employed throughout the history 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and has proved effective in the areas 
where the forces of opposition were 
potent. It is still the very best way 
of organizing unorganized wage-earn- 
ers who are underpaid and insecure. 

The organizing job does not end 
with a successful election and the es- 
tablishment of a new union. The pro- 
grain must entail “follow through.” 
A major task is the negotiation of a 
sound contract. This agreement must 
be administered and serviced in a fair 
and equitable manner throughout the 
period covered. This requires a pro- 
gram of training that includes the 
officers of the new local union, the 
stewards and grievance boards. 

It is also necessary to have a broad 
program of education that will solid- 
ify the gains of organization through 
education of the rank-and-file mem- 
bership. The new members of organ- 
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ized labor should learn the wide scope 
and purpose of the trade union move- 
ment as exemplified by the American 
Federation of Labor. A membership 
secured solely on the promise of wage 
gains and lacking an appreciation ot 
the ideals and principles of the labor 
movement usually proves unstable. 

There must also be a program that 
will bring about a realistic under- 
standing between the union and the 
employers so that a degree of respect 
can be established whereby the rights 
of each are recognized. With the 
exception of a small group of arch- 
reactionary employers, men in busi- 
ness find it profitable to operate under 
a union contract. 


LSO essential to a successful organ- 
A izing program is the development 
of all the values contained within the 
union label program of the American 
Federation of Labor. First, as a 
necessity for the union member to 
support the cause of organized labor 
when he spends his union-earned 
wages on goods and services. Second, 
to indicate to the newly organized 
employer the importance of the union 
label that has appeal to a huge re- 
serve buying power which cannot be 
reached by any other form of adver- 
tising. 

In addition, time and attention 
must be given to political education. 
Newly organized members often live 
in areas not previously reached by 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. 

Within the territory constituting 
the Twelfth Region are found many 
state and national lawmakers whose 
voting records establish them as not 
even remotely sympathetic to organ- 
ized labor. Areas represented by 
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some of those Congressmen, Senators 
and state legislators are among the 
places considered for new union or- 
ganizing efforts. 

Once an employed person is con- 
vinced of the advantages of union 
membership, the first step has been 
taken toward convincing him that 
politics and economics are closely 
related. Organizers must not neglect 
opportunities to provide impartial in- 
formation to members on the manner 
in which their wages, working condi- 
tions, homes and lives are affected by 
the votes cast in Congress and the 
Legislatures. 

The program which I have outlined 
may seem to be extensive and compli- 
cated. It is a necessary program. 
New organizations—if they are left 
on their own, without guidance—find 
it extremely difficult to continue to 
exist. Every failure makes the task 
of reorganizing all the harder. 


_ Sig ong have been undertaken 
in rural communities and in 
cities where there are responsible, 
active central labor unions but where 
there are considerable numbers of 
unorganized workers. With the co- 
operation of the central bodies, Build- 
ing Trades Councils and all affiliated 
unions, organizing committees have 
been established. 

When the best campaign possibility 
has been selected, the drive gets under 
way. All organizations in the area 
cooperate wholeheartedly. The results 
of this procedure have been excellent. 
A review of a twelve-month period 
indicated a 90 per cent degree of 
success. 

The tide of union organization 
within the Twelfth Region has swept 
with sustained force ever since the 
barriers erected by hostile employers 
prior to 1934 were knocked down. 
The principal city of the region is 
Minneapolis. It used to be known as 
a notorious “open shop” center. 
Today it is one of the best-organized 
metropolitan areas in the nation. St. 
Paul and Duluth are also well organ- 
ized. Labor-management contracts in 
these three cities are the equals of 
any to be found anywhere else in the 
United States. 

However, union organization which 
has brought about this degree of suc- 
cess with its attendant fine wage scale 
has also produced counter measures 
by employers and their associations. 
Decentralization is being used by 
many employers as a wage-cutting 
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device. Moves into the rural areas on 
the part of certain industries have 
made more imperative the mainte- 
nance of vigorous organizing cam- 
paigns. Otherwise people in the rural 
areas will be exploited by reactionary 
employers, and the organized workers 
in the cities will also suffer. 

Recognition of the decentralization 
problem by many of the strong city 
unions has led them to support—fi- 
nancially and morally—many of the 
organizing campaigns that have been 
conducted outside the large cities. 
Many of the local unions in the major 
cities have extended their jurisdic- 
tions. Organized labor in the Twelfth 
Region is alert to industry’s moves 
and is meeting them promptly. 

With the construction of the big 
Missouri Valley river control project, 
new life was brought into the labor 
movement in North and South Da- 
kota. It gave encouragement to the 
organizations that had held on for 
many years in the face of employer 
opposition and the lack of major in- 
dustries to provide a source of growth. 

Progress of organized labor in 
North Dakota and South Dakota has 
also been restricted by vicious anti- 
labor legislation. Instigated by the 
hostile employers’ associations, the 
anti-labor laws were passed with the 
help of misguided representatives 
from the farm areas. 

Oil discoveries in the Western and 
Northwestern parts of North Dakota 
lend encouragement to the organiza- 
tion of many workers. The trade 
unionists of North Dakota hope that 
within the near future agricultural 
employment and industrial employ- 
ment will be brought into balance. 
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When this happens they expect suc- 
cess in erasing the anti-labor legisla- 
tion. Equalization of agricultural and 
industrial employment would make 
permanent the foundation of the 
many unions in North Dakota, so 
that the program of organization can 
be brought into full operation. 

It can be truly said that throughout 
the Twelfth Region there is a new 
realization of the urgent need of or- 
ganization. This is coupled with a 
realization of the need for new 
methods in organization. Union ofh- 
cers and union members in_ the 
Twelfth Region recognize that the 
unorganized worker must be organ- 
ized. Very few are the organizations 
which fail to see the need of taking 
part in the effort to extend the pro- 
tection of the American Federation of 
Labor to workers who are now unor- 
ganized and exploited. 

Those who work in the field, as well 
as the local union officers and rank- 
and-file members, are deeply appre- 
ciative of the modernization taking 
shape under the direction of Presi- 
dent Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
Schnitzler and Director of Organiza- 
tion Harry E. O’Reilly. The new and 
improved setup has brought every de- 
partment within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor into an efficient 
fighting unit to oppose the combina- 
tions of anti-labor strength. 

Those of us who work in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota 
are convinced that the A. F. of L.’s 
streamlined organizing plan means 
that the day is much closer when all 
the toilers of the Twelfth Region, as 
free men and women, will be members 
of the family of organized labor. 
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Is Your Cigarette Union-Made? 
(Continued from Page 10) 
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among the tobacco workers began to 
and spread. Organizational 
campaigns were set in motion in the 
major cigarette plants which, in the 
main, were located in North Carolina, 
Kentucky and Virginia. 

With the coming of the Wagner 
Act, there was an increase in the 
pace of organizing progress. Soon 
most of the large cigarette plants in 
the United States had been organized 
under the banner of the Tobacco 
Workers International Union. In 
1941 and 1942 all the major tobacco 
plants in Canada were organized, 
and they ‘are now fast approaching 
the wages and fringe benefits of the 
workers in the United States. 


grow 


Our headquarters office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been deluged with 
inquiries as to what brands of ciga- 
rettes, smoking tobacco and other 
tobacco products are union-made. 
We are delighted that union members 
are showing this interest. Upon re- 
quest, we supply directories and 
other material which list the brand 
names of tobacco products manufac- 
tured in union shops by the different 
companies. However, it might be of 
interest to go into some detail in this 
article as to just what companies 
are organized so that any fears which 
union members might have that they 
are using non-union products will be 
dispelled. 

Most of the big cigarette plants are 
organized. These include Brown and 
Williamson (Viceroy—Union Label), 
American Tobacco (Lucky Strike). 
Ligeett and Myers (Chesterfield), 
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Philip Morris (Philip Morris), and 
P. Lorillard (Old Gold). 

Liberal pensions, insurance, sick 
leave and other benefits are enjoyed 
in some form or another by all the 
employes in the aforementioned 
plants. Some of these companies 
manufacture dozens of different 
brands of tobacco products. One 
company manufactures twenty dif- 
ferent brands of cigarettes. Thus the 
user of cigarettes, if he cares to 
experiment, can find a cigarette that 
suits his taste and still have a product 
that has been made under union con- 
ditions. 

An interesting question that we 
are asked to answer is: Why don’t 
these other companies use the union 
label? We, too, would like them to 
use the union label. Evidently the 
distributors and the retailers are not 
asked this question often enough. 
The grocer, when told that his cus- 
tomer is a union man and would like 
the union label on his favorite ciga- 
rette, listens to his customer and in 
turn conveys this request for the un- 


ion label to his supplier, and eventual- 
ly the customer’s remarks get back 
to the company. If the demand is 
strong and loud enough, the manu- 
facturer will listen. ca 

The reader has noticed that one of 
the big cigarette concerns was not 
listed as being organized. Camel, 
Cavalier and Winston cigarettes, 
manufactured by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, are non-union in 
spite of claims by Camel salesmen 
that their brands are union. Need- 
less to say, the wages and working 
conditions in the Reynolds plants are 
far inferior to those in the organized 
factories. Hourly wages are from 
five to twenty cents less on many jobs. 
Seniority is non-existent. All the 
undesirable features that character- 
ize non-union enterprises are encoun- 
tered in this bastion of non-unionism. 

The Tobacco Workers Internation- 
al Union is waging a gigantic organ- 
izational campaign at the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company at the 
present time. We must organize this 
company and bring the message of 
trade unionism and collective bar- 
gain to its employes. We realize that 
the job which we have set out to do is 
not an easy one. 

The members of trade unions and 
all who believe in industrial democ- 
racy can be most helpful by purchas- 
ing cigarettes, smoking tobacco, chew- 
ing tobacco and snuff only from those 
companies which they know are fair 
to their employes and have collective 
bargaining agreements with the un- 
ion to which the workers belong. 

Let us always use our union-earned 
money to buy services and products 
which merit our patronage. Union 
goods manufactured by union mem- 
bers earning good union wages de- 
serve our support. Union services 
and union-made goods are produced 
under good American working condi- 
tions, the goal of all true members 
of the trade union movement. 


The Mess at Muroran 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Amagasaki, the leadership of Takano 
has indeed heightened the class war 
attitude of some of the workers. But 
the hungry, homeless victims of 
Sohyo’s tactics have not yet realized 
that in fact they are merely the can- 
non fodder of the Leninist revolution. 

The bitter struggle has served to 


underline the essentially revolution- 
ary character of the top leadership of 
Sohyo. And the splitting of the union 
indicates that such fanatic leader- 
ship will gradually bury itself—along 
with its thousands of class struggle 
victims. No worker wants to split a 
union. But when the only choice is 
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between being cannon fodder for a 
Sohyo soviet and a split, the decision 
to split seems to be inevitable. 
Japanese labor is entering a period 
Unless the sound 


of growing crisis. 


leadership of Zenro can win more 
workers to its banners, the future of 
Japanese organized labor looks dark. 
For under such leadership as I wit- 
nessed at Muroran, it is obvious that 


Sohyo is committing slow suicide. 
And the Russians on the nearby 
Habomais and in Sakhalin must be 
delighted to watch the course of dis- 
integration—made to order! 





bLocal 400, Upholsterers, has gained 
a new contract after a successful strike 
against five Toronto bedding shops. 
The agreement contains many far- 
reaching benefits and promises to set 
the highest standards yet developed 
in the Canadian bedding industry. 


bHigher pay and better working con- 
ditions for agents of Sun Life in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Washington and 
Arlington, Va., have been obtained in 
an agreement of the Insurance Agents 
with the company. 


bLocal 179, Electrotypers, has tenta- 
tively accepted a two-year contract 
granting a total pay increase of 42 
cents an hour after a short struggle 
with two electrotype-making com- 
panies in Rochester, N. Y. 


bLocal 587 of the Butcher Workmen 
has completed negotiations with the 
Wholesale Meatcutters, Santa Monica, 
Calif. Substantial wage increases. re- 
troactive to September 20. have been 
won by the A. F. of L. union. 


>Workers on the vast hydroelectric 
power project planned by Ontario 
Province, Canada, in connection with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway develop- 
ment will be represented by fifteen 
A. F. of L. unions. 


>bEmployes of Coniff’s Grocery and 
Market at Albuquerque. N. M., have 
been organized, and the company has 
recognized Local 1564, Retail Clerks, 
as bargaining agent. 


>The Machinists have installed Lodge 
1995 at Des Moines, Iowa. The new 
unit was organized after a successful 
NLRB election at the Armstrong Fur- 
nace Company. 


>Members of Local 1245 of the Elec- 
trical Workers who are employed by 
the Bureau of Electricity. 
Calif., have 


creases of five to ten cents per hour. 


Alameda, 


recently won wage in- 
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Officers of Tennessee women’s auxiliary organization were snapped 
in Chattanooga during convention of State Federation of Labor 


>Unions were the choice of 73 per 
cent of the workers voting in collec- 
tive bargaining held in 
a recent three-month period, accord- 
ing to the NLRB. Of the 1,179 elec- 
tions held in the period, the A. F. of L. 
participated in 837. 


elections 


Machinists’ District 49 has 
pleted a new contract with the Phoe- 
nix Borden plant, Phoenix, Ariz. An 
hourly pay increase is established by 
the accord. 


com- 


bLocal 142 of the Technical Engineers 
has negotiated a wage increase at the 
Lynn, Mass., plant of the General 
Electric Company. 


bLocal 61, Paper Workers, has won 
a general. wage increase and an im- 
proved pension plan at the Groveton 
Paper Company. Groveton. N. H. 


bLocal 4, Cement Workers, has nego- 
tiated new contracts at Bath, Pa., call- 
ing for wage hikes and fringe benefits. 


Labor World Photo 


PLocal 242, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has obtained a wage increase and 
other benefits in a first contract with 
the Federal Chemical Company. Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


bLocal 519, Paper Workers, has ob- 
tained a pay increase and improved 
vacation plan at the Nivison-Weiskop! 


Company, Reading, Ohio. 


>Local 167 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes has achieved 4 
pay increase and other benefits in 4 
new agreement in Tampa, Fla. 


>Local 102, Cement Workers, has won 
a general wage increase at the Ideal 


Cement Company, Okay, Ark. 


PLocal 156. Retail Clerks. has nego- 
tiated an improved agreement with 


the A. and P. in Wheeling, W. Va. 


bLocal 1030 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes has won im 
provements for Peru, Ind., employes. 
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How Histadrut Combats Unemployment 
(Continued from Page 14) 


from the Ministry of Welfare. The 
majority of the unemployed are un- 
skilled immigrants who are not ready 
or not willing to settle in agricul- 
ture, where permanent employment 
could be provided for them. The vital 
task is to bring them to the land and 
to assist them to develop their initial 
roots in the life of the country through 
attachment to the soil. 

Although the lack of capital and 
shortage of credit and housing affect 
agriculture no less than other sectors 
of the economy, any major move to- 
ward agriculture would command 
priority in the allocation of resources. 
It would not only solve the immediate 
unemployment problem but would 
contribute greatly to the solution of 
many of the country’s long-term eco- 
nomic problems. 

While the shortage of capital is a 
basic cause of the time-lag between 
the liquidation of unproductive jobs 
and the transition of the unemployed 
to productive work, the problem is 
also distinctly a problem of education. 

It is not sufficient merely to provide 
jobs for the unemployed. They must 
be absorbed fully into the productive 
process and become the spearhead of 
a move toward a healthier occupa- 
tional structure of Israel’s population. 

During 1953 about 40,000 persons 
were registered each month with the 
labor exchanges. Some of these were 
absorbed into permanent employ- 
ment. About 5,000 remained unem- 
ployed throughout the greater part of 
the year. The rest shared the work- 
days made available on projects fi- 
nanced in the main by the Develop- 
ment Budget. The average number of 
unemployed on any one day through- 
out the year was approximately 
17,000. or some three per cent of 
Israel’s total labor force. 

Unemployment in Israel is subject 
to considerable seasonal fluctuation. 
During the citrus season the daily 
average dropped to 12,000. 

Before statehood, Histadrut nor- 
mally was the main factor dealing 
with the creation of employment op- 
portunities. Since the establishment 
of Israel in 1948, these cares have 
naturally been assumed by the Min- 
istry of Labor. In view of the alarm- 
ing increase in unemployment during 
recent months, however, extraordi- 
nary measures were felt to be neces- 
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sary, and for this reason Histadrut 
decided to resume direct action by 
means of the Employment Depart- 
ment and Employment Fund. The 
work of Histadrut in this field now 
complements that of the government. 

The General Labor Exchange, with 
branches throughout the country, 
plays an active part in assisting new 
immigrants to become accustomed to 
productive work and bears the brunt 
of the task of job placement and plan- 
ning. The General Labor Exchange 
is a public body financed jointly by 
the Ministry of Labor and the labor 
organizations, but entirely managed 
by the representatives of the labor 
organizations, that is, Histadrut and 
the minority groups. 

The distribution of temporary work 
is conducted on the basis of social 
criteria. The family man with de- 
pendents receives a larger number of 
workdays during any month than the 
single man. Permanent jobs are allo- 
cated according to a plan favoring 
applicants who have been unemployed 
the longest, have the longest record 
of union membership and have the 
largest number of dependents. 

Histadrut combats unemployment 
in a variety of ways. As the main 
factor in the administration of the 


labor exchanges, it can apply the 
principles of social justice in the 
allocation of temporary work and can 
assist in securing the maximum labor 
mobility and coordination of develop- 
ment projects in accordance with the 
manpower situation. 

Histadrut plays a leading part in 
tackling the unemployment problem 
at its root—by means of educational 
activity to expedite the absorption of 
the unskilled immigrants into the pro- 
ductive process. Above all, through 
the cooperative movement, which is 
a primary aspect of Histadrut activity, 
it provides employment for a third of 
the working population in enter- 
prises committed to the realization of 
the Israeli labor movement’s vision 
of national economic progress. 

The resources of the Employment 
Fund are devoted to priming the 
scheme of. growth at points which 
lend themselves to immediate expan- 
sion of employment. In this way the 
Employment Fund adds its weight 
simultaneously to the long-term con- 
structive endeavor. 

Although unemployment in Israel 
is essentially a national problem 
typical of the complex of dislocations 
bound up with mass immigration, 
Histadrut has placed the unemploy- 
ment problem in the forefront of its 
concern, and by the device of the 
Employment Fund it is contributing 
greatly to a solution of this problem. 


The Laborers Look Forward 


(Continued from Page 21) 


to make way for progress. As a mem- 
ber of the great team of A. F. of L. 
building crafts, we have been glad 
indeed to do our part—a basic part 
it is, too—in the great building boom 
of recent years. 

Just as our job is basic in construc- 
tion, it is basic also in building a 
progressively stronger international 
union and in helping to build an even 
stronger American Federation of 
Labor. We are building ourselves as 
a union which is strong internally in 
order that we can be of maximum 
service to our members, and by so 
doing we know that we are strong 
and effective externally. 

The International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers 
Union of America looks forward to 
the next fifty years with hope and 
faith in its ability to cope with what- 
ever problems may arise in its field 


and in the firm belief that, continuing 
as a loyal affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, it will more than 
do its part in this great family of 
free and democratic unions. 





New Director Is Named 


Ruth Warren was 
appointed recently 
as the new educa- 
.tion director of the 
Connecticut State 
Federation of La- 
bor. Miss Warren 
formerly was edu- 
cation director in 
Kentucky for the 
International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union. Prior 
to that she was in labor education 
in Georgia. Miss Warren hopes to 
continue the fine work of the late 
Elizabeth Irwin in the Nutmeg State. 
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More About Arbitrators 
(Continued from Page 24) 


I suggest that the U.S. Mediation Serv- 
ice and the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion set up regional committees. These 
committes should be tripartite in nature. 
They should consist of representatives of 
organized labor and industry and the re- 
spective bodies. The committees would 
constantly and unremittingly analyze the 
work, the attitudes and the abilities of 
arbitrators. Awards and opinions would 
be submitted to the agencies and would be 
available to the committees. In this way 
information would be assembled as to the 
caliber of the man who wants to be on 
an arbitrators’ list—the man who seeks 
the imprimatur of the designating agency. 
I understand that the opinions and the 
awards of arbitrators are now submitted 
to and maintained by the American Arbi- 
tration Association and the Mediation Serv- 
ice. They are, however, not readily avail- 
able to the parties. 

The tripartite committees would have to 
draw a line of demarcation between the 
commercial and the labor arbitrator. The 
commercial arbitrator is alien to labor ar- 
bitration, just as the processes themselves 
are markedly different. Functioning in- 
dependently and meeting periodically, we 
would gradually be able to crystallize the 
thinking of the country on industrial ar- 
bitrators. 


What do you want of an arbitrator 
anyway? 

What do I expect of an arbitrator? I 
want him to know that he is not a deity. 
The arbitrator owes his existence to col- 
lective bargaining. If there is no collec- 
tive bargaining, there is no arbitrator. 
That must permeate his thinking. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
chronicled the tremendous growth and ac- 
ceptance of arbitration. A great deal of 
this development has occurred in small 
communities. It is not New York or Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia where arbitration has 
had its greatest expansion. It is a fact that 
arbitration has skyrocketed in small com- 
munities—in Bellefonte, in Honesdale, in 
Hudson, etc. 

What has happened in 
nities is simple. The company and the union 
took over a contract that was current in 
the industry, but that contract had not 
been given life and meaning. The parties 
have been living with the contract and 
after ten years they suddenly mustered 
sufficient courage to call in an arbitrator 
and have him resolve a dispute. Can the 
arbitrator be unmindful of the plight of 
these workers? They are secluded from 
the rest of the industrial scene. He musn’t 
pontificate in that situation. He must see 
them as they are. 

We had a great many 
arbitration at first and then we gravitated 
to the other extreme. Arbitration, however, 
is not a slide rule. It is not something to 
be determined with Euclidean precision. 
The arbitrator is dealing with human be- 
ings, with their hopes, their dreams and 
their aspirations. 

One arbitrator 
went down South to 


these commu- 


“do-gooders” in 


story: He 
incentive 


told me this 
determine 
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rates in a textile plant. After all the ex- 
perts were through testifying, one worker 
rose and in his Southern drawl said, “I 
don’t know nothing about all this, but ] 
just can’t make out.” I am not suggesting 
that the arbitrator ignore the statisticians. 
But he also must not ignore the plea of the 
worker who “can’t make out.” That must 
color the arbitrator’s thinking and his feel- 
ing. Yes, an arbitrator must also /ee/, not 
merely think. There has been too little 
thought given to the moral and humani- 
tarian aspect of arbitration. There has 
been a tendency toward cynicism recently. 
As John Dewey has aptly put it, “Anything 
that obscures the fundamentally moral na- 
ture of the social problem is harmful, no 
matter whether it proceeds from the side 
of physical or psychological theory.” 
Arbitration is an important process in 
America. The arbitrator is the creature of 
the parties. Collective bargaining is a 
cornerstone of our democratic life. The 
arbitrator occupies a key place in this in- 


stitution. It is not enough for him to be 
fair and honest and knowledgeable; he 


must react to the pulse and the beat and 
the rhythm of the human beings who make 
up our factories and our industries in our 
collective life. 

Let me then recapitulate: 

(1) I do not think that there is any 
room for the advocate as an arbitrator un- 
less the parties specifically designate him. 


In that case he does not achieve the status 
of an arbitrator. He merely renders a 
function in an isolated instance. 

(2) The designating agencies carry a 
grave responsibility. The parties have del:- 
gated to them one of the functions of coi- 
lective bargaining, i.e., the selection of an 
arbitrator. They must not abuse this role. 
In designating they are representing tlic 
parties and not themselves. 


(3) The agency ought to enlist the 
support of the representatives of labor 
and industry. These committees should 


work constantly. They should accept new 
arbitrators and reject those that become 
archaic. The arbitrator is expendable; 
collective bargaining is not. 

(4) The designating agencies, in order 
to be able to make full disclosure, should 
maintain complete records of all decisions 
and opinions handed down by the arbi- 
trators. Disclosure is not a eulogy. It is 
not a panegyric. It is an analysis of a 
man’s background so that the parties may 
determine whether he is eligible to_per- 
form the function that they want him to 
perform—the role that they have outlined 
for him. 

(5) There is no room for stare decisis 
or for precedent or for fixed and rigid 
Of necessity, the ar- 
determines the 


rules in arbitration. 
bitrator is the one who 
weight that will be given to the standards 
and the criteria that are urged upon him 
by the parties. He must be a man of in- 
tegrity, he must be knowledgeable and he 
must be a man who has a kinship with 
human beings. 


Teachers Needed 


(Continued from Page 19) 


gartner who teaches in high school because 
that’s where the greater shortage may be. 
Short-changing of our growing generation, 
indeed! 

I have mentioned low salaries as the most 
important and the most familiar of the 
reasons for our teacher shortage. But there 
are other aspects of the teaching job, 
hardly known to the layman, that help to 
account for its unattractiveness to the in- 
telligent and ambitious youngster of our 
day—and especially if he is also a person 
of character and of social consciousness. 

4 parent with two or three children 
usually remarks how different each one is 
from the others. If he is a wise parent, 
he knows how important it is to take each 
of them as he comes and to treat each in 
his own way according to his abilities and 
his personality. 

Picture, then, the problem confronting 
the teacher with forty, more or less, widely 
varying individuals in his classroom—or, 


in the secondary schools under depart- 
mentalized programs, two hundred or so 
during the course of a day. Some are 
healthy and eager to learn, many have 
physical defects that make learning im- 


possible or extremely difficult. Some are 
bright and others are much less than bright. 
Some have had the advantage of parents 
who are interested and cooperative in their 
educational progress, while others are un- 
fortunate in a parentage that leaves not- 
so-well-enough alone. Some are cheerful 


and well adjusted, many more are worried, 
unhappy, fearful of the world around them. 
All of them require a personalized, sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

And so we begin by crowding forty or 
more of these mixed personalities into a 
class which should have about thirty. As 
often as not, there are not enough seats in 
the class, so students double up. This adds 
a physical and a discipline problem to the 
ordinary intellectual problem. 

Then we compound the 
felony by failing to provide teacher and 
students with the necessary teaching and 
learning tools. Ancient buildings, many of 
them firetraps, with unsanitary toilet facil- 
ities and poor ventilation, fail to provide 
the wholesome environment that a school 
should. Antiquated texthooks offer out- 
dated information and use methods long 
since discarded. As for the more up-to-date 
teaching devices, such as films and record- 


ings, these must be dispensed with or oF 


educational 


dered most sparingly. 

Frustration begins as soon as the teacher 
sees the vast difference between the meth- 
ods and equipment he learned about i 
college and those he must use in his work. 

We started out with so many human 
beings, each with his complex problems— 
physical, emotional, vocational. This } 
true, of course, even of the “normal” child. 
the well-behaved, comparatively well 
adjusted one. But when we come up igains! 
the behavior problems, we _ really have 
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something on our hands. The shy, with- 
drawn, over-quiet one, as well as the aggres- 
sive, hostile rowdy; the sad, morose child, 
as well as the excessively exuberant one— 
these are a few of the recognizable types 
that are the products of our troubled so- 
ciety. The school is the major avenue 
through which the children must be brought 
back to mental health. 

What do we do to help the teacher help 
these children? Modern education cails 
for a great variety of special services which 
the teacner himself is unable to render. 
These services require special training. 
Even if the teacher had the training, he 
would not have the time to devote to them. 
And so we talk about health services— 
physician, dentist, and nurse; mental and 
emotional experts—school psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist and social worker; guidance coun- 
selors—educational, personal and vocational. 
We talk about them and write beautiful 
articles about them—and forget about them 
when budget time comes. 

Is it any wonder, then, that juvenile 
delinquency is so prevalent that we take it 
for granted? And how attractive is a job 
in which policing these problem children 
takes a disproportionate amount of the 
teacher's time, energy and health? 

Which leads to the point that the teacher 
today is ever so much more than only a 
teacher. A job analysis would reveal him 
in the added roles not only of policeman as 
aforesaid but also of clerk, health officer. 
guidance counselor, banker, charity solici- 
tor and a number of other sidelines of equal 
variety. 

To describe just a few of these added 
chores: 

A customary building assignment requires 
teachers to patrol lunchrooms and _ Java- 
tories. In a “tough” school, this really 
means patrol, as the policeman in a “tough” 
neighborhood knows it. During the official 
class or other parts of the day, the teacher 
runs a ten-ring circus—checking attend- 
ance, filling out various records, selling 
tickets for school affairs, collecting savings, 
soliciting funds for sundry charities, check- 
ing Johnny’s physical condition, etc., etc., 
while trying to maintain a calm and orderly 
atmosphere throughout. 

Some of these non-teaching duties are 
properly within the scope of a teacher’s 
work, but many of them clearly are not. 
At any rate, they are heavy burdens, and 
they are constantly increasing as new foi- 
bles are added and none taken away. 

Related to this is the problem of after- 
school or extra-curricular activities. Refer- 
ence here is not to the regular school work 
that the teacher takes home with him—les- 
son planning, marking of homework and of 
examinations, report cards and the like. I 
mean such things as conducting after-school 
clubs and teams, chaperoning evening 
dances, collecting money and tickets at 
school concerts and athletic events, and 
taking children on <I] kinds of trips. These 
are all worthwhile and important educa- 
tional activities. But why should the teacher 
be expected to give of his own time without 
Overtime pay? 

Why? One reason is that the impersonal 
employer, the public, does not care very 
much or has not taken the trouble to under- 
stan!. The situation that generally prevails 
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in the schools of our country would not be 
tolerated for one moment by an elightened 
employer who is interested in the content- 
ment of his workers, if not as an end jn 
itself then surely as a means of obtaining 
better production. 

It is true that in many communities civic 
groups and parents’ associations have ad- 
dressed themselves to some of these prob- 
lems. The labor movement has, from the 
very beginning, been a champion of public 
education. But these helpful forces are off- 
set by the more alert and powerful forces 
of the budget-cutters—the chambers of 
commerce, the real estate boards and the 
trade associations. 

The labor movement has helped a good 
deal. This is particularly true where teacher 
unions have worked closely with State Fed- 
erations of Labor and city central bodies. 
Such cooperative activity has been fruitful 
in many of our legislative hails. In some 
communities labor has insisted upon repre- 
sentation on boards of education—along 
with the usual assortment of businessmen— 
to protect the educational interests of their 
children. Much more needs to be done 
along these lines. 

The second reason for the sad plight of 
teachers brings me, belatedly, to the heart 
of the problem. Teachers, like too many 
other white-collar workers, but unlike 
workers in some other professions, are not 
unionized except for a small handful. 

The first and obvious result of non- 
unionization is a weakness in bargaining. 
This is the trade unionist’s elementary les- 
son which the teacher, like so many other 
white-collar workers, is taking an inordi- 
nately long time to learn. 

Not that teachers are “unorganized.” 
They have a great variety of organizations. 
But the typical “teachers” association” com- 
bines teachers and superintendents, workers 
and bosses. Guess who usually runs the 
organization. The teacher who joins this 
type of organization as a means of protect- 
ing his job and then finds his hiring super- 
visor in control has no one to fight for his 
individual and collective rights and for bet- 
ter conditions all around. Unfortunately 
the company union is still a “respectable” 
outfit in the backward regions of our social 
and economic life known as the school 
system. 

But non-afhliation with organized labor 
handicaps the teacher in a more important, 
though more subtle, way. A union man is 
a man of independence. He has his rights 
on his job, as well as his duties, and he 
will insist on them. Add more and heavier 
responsibilities to his job? Work him over- 
time? Only under carefully set regulations 
which he, through his union, has helped to 
determine. If he has a grievance, his union 
representative will have as much to say in 
settling it as the employer. Trade unionism 
has given status and dignity to the former 
“factory hand.” 

Not so with the non-unionized teacher. 
He suffers under an authoritarianism that 
at best is a benevolent paternalism and at 
worst vicious autocracy. Teacher A gets a 
heavy class-load while teacher B has it easy. 
Change his time schedule, with or without 
reason. Assign him to a patrol job that 
deprives him of a lunch period. Fail to 
provide lunchroom and rest room facilities. 


Deny him sick leave pay. Baw! him out in 
the presence of other teachers and of stu- 
dents. Change the curriculum without con- 
sulting him. This is the order of the 
supervisor, and no one can question it. 

As one special phase of this undemo- 
cratic atmosphere, there is the little mat- 
ter of thought control. In some com- 
munities it is “communistic” to teach about 
the United Nations. In some schools it is 
best to keep away from such touchy sub- 
jects as the TVA (“creeping socialism”), 
labor unions and consumer problems. 
How much self-respect remains for a 
teacher whose intellectual integrity is 
thus sapped? 

I am not trying to say that every school 
in the land is plagued with all of the evils 
that I have been describing. There are 
some that are comparatively free of them. 
But take this picture as pretty close to 
the overall pattern and you won't be wrong. 

Is it any wonder, then, that teaching 
becomes less and Jess attractive in com- 
parison with occupations where trade 
unions have humanized them as well as 
made them financially more inviting? The 
professors at our teacher-training colleges 
will tell you that their student-teachers, 
the college seniors who serve as apprentices 
in the schools, in many instances come 
back to their colleges, with disillusionment 
and discouragement. More often than not, 
they are repelled by what they observe 
in the schools and by the pessimistic and 
disgruntled attitudes of the old-timers with 
whom they come in contact. 

This intolerable ‘situation would be ter- 
minated rather quickly if teachers realized 
that they are not only professionals but 
also workers. In some few situations such 
a transformation has already taken place. 
This has happened to some degree in Jo- 
calities where the American Federation 
of Teachers has strong locals. But teachers 
as a class will not rise far out of their 
present low state until they join together, 
like other workers, in a labor union dedi- 
cated to the proposition that a teacher, 
like a carpenter and a truck driver, has a 
human dignity that must be respected. 

When the teacher will thus help him- 
self he will help solve the teacher shortage 
by making the job attractive. Unioniza- 
tion of teachers will bring about better 
schools and happier teachers. It will do 
wonders for the children whom we place 
in their care. 





BUYING A HOUSE? 
Before you sign on the dotted 
line, make sure that the new 
home you are thinking of pur- 
chasing was built 100 per cent 
by union labor. It’s easy to 
find out. All you have to do 
is check with the Building 
Trades Council in your com- 
munity. A telephone call will 
give you the information you 
need. For your own protection 
and peace of mind, get the facts 
before you sign on the dotted 
line. It’s natural for union fam- 
ilies to want union-built homes. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer, A. F. of L—Through trade 
union organiza- 
tion the working 
men and women 
of America have 
found the way to 
bring freedom 
and opportunity 
down from the 
world of high- 
flown abstraction 
into the world of practical reality. 
And as their unions have grown, their 
horizons have expanded, to encom- 
pass a larger view of their rights and 
of their responsibilities, as free citi- 
zens in a democratic order. The 
progress and growth of the labor 
movement provide an accurate meas- 
ure of the extent to which the Ameri- 
can worker has gained a hand in the 
direction of his own economic, social 
and political destiny. It is a measure 
also of the degree to which the com- 
mon man has gained a voice and a 
channel of influence in the affairs of 
his community, of his nation and. of 
the world. The seventy-three years 
that have passed since the birth of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
brought a revolutionary change in the 
status and standards of the working 
man and in his role in the life of the 
human community. In the early days, 
while the trade union movement was 
a small and beleaguered minority 
group, without legal rights and faced 
with a struggle for bare survival, its 
interests were narrow. It concerned 
itself only with the most pressing and 
immediately visible necessities—with 
the bread-and-butter issues of wage 
rates, hours and conditions of work. 
It had neither the time, the energy 
nor the resources to spare from this 
struggle to permit of any real par- 
ticipation in broader public affairs. 
As the years brought security and 
gain, labor began to emerge from its 
isolation and to seek its rightful place 
in the community of men. It began 
to act according to the doctrine of 
good trade 








Gompers—that to be a 
unionist one must also be a good citi- 
zen. It began to realize the principle 
that good citizenship means respon- 
sible, active citizenship—outside of, 
as well as within, the sphere of one’s 
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immediate economic interests. Today 
the American Federation of Labor is 
fully awake to its broader responsi- 
bilities. It has become not just a 
participant but a constructive, lead- 
ing force in local, state and national 
affairs. We are constantly seeking to 
expand that role, at every level and 
through every channel that is open to 
us. We are eager to join with public- 
spirited groups in every locality to 
promote the fullest possible develop- 
ment of services and facilities essen- 
tial to a wholesome community life— 
better housing, better education and 
recreation, better welfare and health 
services, better government—in short, 
a better life—not just for trade union 
members but for every man, woman 


and child. 


Wayne Morse, Senator from Oregon 
—I am not a musician, but I love 
music. I am very 
much interested 
in the employ- 
ment problems 
which confront 
the American 
Federation of 
Musicians. I be- 
lieve that we have 
a problem in our 
country in helping to protect and 
develop a very important phase of 
the American culture. American mu- 
sic is a part of our culture. Of course, 
our culture is judged by people in 
other countries from the standpoint 
of many criteria, but the development 
of a nation’s culture, from the stand- 
point of its art, is one of the tests 
of the level of civilization of any 
people. We know, from our study of 
history, that when we come to ap- 
praise the civilizations of bygone gen- 
erations we always take into account 
their arts, including their music. In 
what direction is American music 
going today? Many authorities tell 
us that it is deteriorating. They be- 
lieve that we are living in such a 
mechanical age that even our music 
has become mechanical and that we 
are not giving support, as a nation 
and as a people, to the development 
of the artistic side of our culture as 
far as music is concerned. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave that value judg- 





ment to the authorities in the field 
of music, but as a private citizen | 
believe that we should do something, 
as a nation and as a people, to develop 
a high standard of American music. 
The elimination of musical illiteracy 
is essential to a high national culture. 
Legislative bodies have a responsibili- 
ty, by way of grants-in-aid, to assist 
in sponsoring the development of 
creative American music. ‘One may 
ask, “Senator, are you taking the posi- 
tion that the American taxpayers 
should give some financial support to 
the development of musical culture in 
the United States?” I say, “Yes, | 
am.” We are already doing it with 
respect to the development of Europe- 
an music. American taxpayers today 
are spending considerable sums for 
the development of music abroad. A 
considerable amount of our money 
finds its way into the development of 
operas and orchestras in Europe. But 
if one suggests that we do anything 
as a people to help raise the standard 
of this phase of American culture, the 
awful word “subsidy” is thrown at 
him. In a report to his union the 
president of the A. F. of L. Musicians’ 
Union, James Petrillo, has said: “The 
fate of music should be everybody’s 
concern. The survival of music must 
be everybody’s problem.” 


George L. Googe, secretary-treas- 
urer, International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union— 
The South is the 
new frontier of 
American _ prog: 
ress. Its people 
possess within 
their own beings 
to a remarkable 
degree those in- 
stincts for the growth and happiness 
of the individual which have been a 
distinguishing trait of the American 
people from the beginning. In the 
South today the workers are looking 
upward. There is an interest in union 
organization which is reasoning, in- 
telligent and constructive. Southern 
workers have matured in the econ 
omic sense and are no longer con- 
tent with the sort of colonial employ- 
ment policy which perpetually con- 
demned them to a lower standard 
of life than their fellow citizens in 
other parts of the country. The work- 
ing people of the South need the in- 
spiration and encouragement which 
the labor movement alone can give. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Anna’s Christmas Snow 


IANE wanted to make one 
thing clear to the other chil- 
dren, especially Anna. 

“It doesn’t always have to look 
wintery to be Christmas,” said Diane. 
“Sometimes you can have Christmas 
and it’s just like summertime.” 

“That is right, Diane,” said Joe. 
“Down in Florida, where I visited my 
granny, it isn’t snowy, not even on 
Christmas Day.” 

Anna listened. She had dark hair. 
She had started the whole discussion 
around the play-table at the rear of 
the classroom. Now Anna spoke. 

“I like it better snowy,” she told 
them. 

The children were building the 
sandbox picture of the Nativity. They 
had brightly colored pieces of mate- 
rial to fashion costumes for the little 
figures they had made. They had 
constructed a small stable, and Diane 
had brought the toy animals from 
her farm set to put around in the 
background. Andy, who was busily 
engaged in shaping the terrain, now 
spoke up. 

“Let’s put the sand up into some 
hills over in this corner,” he sug- 
gested. “If we do, then we can put 
the shepherds here so they can look 
over toward the stable, and so they 
can see the Star from the hillside, like 
the Story says.” 

The suggestion seemed a good one. 
Joe assisted Andy, and soon the two 
boys had the little sheep and the shep- 
herd group in place. 

“Couldn’t we sprinkle a little snow 
around?” Anna pleaded. “I like 
snow. It’s so white and pretty.” 

“But, Anna, they don’t have much 
snow in that part of the world,” Joe 
said. “The weather gets sort of cold, 
but they have mild winters.” 

Diane said: 

“I guess Anna just feels like it isn’t 
Christmas without snow.” 

Then, turning to Anna, who stood 
beside her holding a box of artificial 
snow, she said: 

“Now don’t sprinkle that around 
unless we all agree. We'll have to 
decide if it’s the right thing to do.” 
This last Diane uttered with a show 
of authority. 

Anna put the box aside and began 
dressing one of the little angels. Her 





mother had given her some lovely 
material which shimmered and floated 
as she held up the figure to be ad- 
mired a few minutes later. 

“Oh, she’s a beautiful angel,” said 
Diane. 

“You have to make some boy an- 
gels, too,” Joe pointed out. 

“They wear flowing robes, just 
about like the girl angels,” said Anna. 
“T have a boy angel io fix next.” She 
went to work fitting some of the pretty 
cloth on another doll. “I’m going to 
tie a sash around him to hold his robe 
closer to him, like in the picture. 
That way we can tell the boy angels 
from the girl angels.” 

At each corner of the sandbox there 
were upright posts. From these four 
posts strands of fine wire were 
stretched so that they crossed in the 
center. 

“When we get through we can put 
the angels up, and the Star,” Andy 
said. 

“The whole class gets to help with 
that,” Diane told him. 

“As soon as Jill and Michael get 
through with their reading lesson they 
are to help us,” Joe said. “We have 
to get the robes on the shepherds.” 

Lucy and Peter and Harry soon 
joined the four around the table. 
Lucy, Peter and Harry each carried 
a King of the Orient and they carried 
the animals of their caravan. They 
had been quietly at work on them at 
another table and were justly proud 
of how splendid the royal visitors 
looked in velvet and lace. Lucy had 
sewn tiny beads on their robes for 
jewels. Peter had glued tiny bits on 
their fingers so that it looked as 
though they wore costly rings. 

Anna waited her opportunity. 
Then she said: 

“Don’t you think that we should 
sprinkle some snow around?” 

“We could,” said Lucy, not giving 
it much thought. She was very busy. 

“Whoever heard of camels riding 
through snow?” rasped Harry, stick- 
ing the lead camel in the sand. 

Anna returned to her sewing at the 
boy’s words. Soon the reading peri- 
od ended, and Jill and Michael came 
back to the table. They took up some 
of the striped material which Andy 
had. They fashioned robes on the 


shepherds. Then they replaced them 
on the hillside with their flocks. When 
they had finished, Miss Powell, their 
teacher, came to see how things were 
getting along. She was delighted with 
the beautiful scene. 

“We're ready to hang up the an- 
gels and the Star,” Diane told the 
teacher as she carefully arranged the 
characters of the Holy Family by the 
stable. 

The whole class gathered around 
while Miss Powell reached up to 
fasten the angels on the wires. There 
were a few flying near the shepherds, 
and several hovered above the Man- 
ger. 

“My, it’s warm in here,” Miss Pow- 
ell remarked. She pulled the window 
down a little way from the top. Then 
she took the Star and fastened it to 
the center crosswires so it could shine 
over the full scene. She stepped to the 
piano and began to play Christmas 
carols—the thrilling “Adeste Fidelis,” 
followed by “It Came Upon a Mid- 
night Clear.” She asked the boys to 
sing “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night.” Then, upon Peter’s 
suggestion, they sang “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.” 

Diane noticed that Anna’s eyes 
were sparkling and a smile spread 
across her face, which seemed to reach 
out and touch everyone. Following 
Anna’s gaze, Diane looked up. It had 
started to snow. As Diane watched 
she saw, with Anna, that gentle flakes 
of snow were drifting in through the 
open window. The snow fell lightly 
and came to rest upon the Nativity 
scene in tiny, glistening flakes for just 
a moment before melting. More came, 
and as the others saw it, they, too, 
smiled. It was like a sparkling, love- 
ly benediction as the happy voices 
sang the most beloved Christmas song 


of all, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 





The American Federation of 
Labor will be glad to send worth- 
while free literature about labor 
to any girl or boy who is interested. 
To obtain this free material, please 
mail your name and address to 
Junior Union, 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
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